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I. 

Under the reign of Duke Karl Eugene, 
Old Wurtemberg, that romantic land 
which had been the scene of so many 
convulsions and revolutions, reached the 
most brilliant period of its history. 
Frederich the Great was the duke’s model 
in politics; Louis XIV, his pattern in 
splendor, extortion and tyranny. In 
imitation of his French exemplar’s boast, 
“* DT’ etat c’est moi,’’ he had a habit of 
saying ‘‘l am Wurtemberg.’’ He ruled 
his subjects with an iron hand, making 
his own will and pleasure the sole law. 

Save for the musty historic records 
which preserve his name and deeds, this 
once mighty prince is forgotten; the 
highest title toremembrance his reign can 
boast is the birth of a little child who 
first saw the light in the humble village 
of Marbach, and was christened Johann 
Christoph Friedrich. 

This child was not born in the purple; 
his baby eyes opened upon the bare walls 
of a small, mean dwelling, if one corner 
of which steod his cradle, while in the 
other was the baker’s kneading trough 
from which his maternal grandfather 
derived the support of his family. 

At the time of his son’s birth, John 
Kaspar Schiller was absent with the Wur- 
temberg army, which in the Seven Year’s 
war took sides against Frederich the 
Great. His rank was that of adjutant; 





but as the Wurtemberg campaign was 
mostly a series of retreats with not much 





fighting, he found ample time for the 
offices of regimental surgeon and barber, 
often adding to these duties the more 
congenial one of chaplain. 

He was a steady, honest man of medium 
stature and soldierly bearing. As aclose 
student, he sought to atone for the defi- 
ciencies of early education; as a devout 
Lutheran, he reared his family in a strict 
observance of religious ordinances. 

The future poet wasto resemble his moth- 
er, a woman tall and fair, with deep blue 
eyes anda gentle face framed in wavy masses 
of reddish hair. From her he inherited 
his poetic nature, his love for the beauti- 
ful. Dowered with the best qualities of 
both parents, he had also received from 
nature the rare and often fatal gift of 
genius. 

The war ended, the husband and father 
came home with the rank of captain, an 
empty honor that must serve him in lieu 
of pay which was always in arrears. He 
still retained his connection with the 
army, and a settled life was out of the 
question. His family followed him from 
post to post, sharing finally his quarters 
in Lorch, a small frontier village with a 
ruined cloister and castle which had stood 
many sieges in the Thirty Year’s war and 
other devastating conflicts. 

Lorch, a picturesque place with roman- 
tic surroundings, was full of interesting 
associations for the gifted boy who was 
destined to be the great romance poet of 
his age and nation. 

John Kaspar Schiller, despite his often 
grinding poverty, paid strict heed to 
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the education of his children. Evenings 
he taught them the lessons they were to 
recite on the morrow to Herr Moser, the 
village pastor. 

In Smund, a town of the neighboring 
province, which still adhered to thé Ro- 
man Catholic faith, a Passion play was 
enacted every Easter, Captain Schiller 
regarding these plays as a profanation of 
sacred things, did not allow his family 
to witness them ; but Fritz and his sister 
Christophine, enticed one day to ‘‘ Cal- 
vary Hill,’’ found themselves spectators 
of the forbidden drama. The music, the 
banners, the religious processions, the 
stately ceremonial, made a deep impress- 
ion upon the poetic child, and afterwards 
bore fruit in those passages of ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart’”’ and ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans,”’ 
so fully embued with the esthetic beauty 
of the Catholic worship. 

The childhood of the future poet was 
beautiful. His sister Christophine, three 
years older than he, and his constant com- 
panion, has preserved many reminiscences 
of those days upon which, did time per- 
mit, we would gladly linger. They show 


how truly the child is father of the man. 
When the boy was ten, his father left 
the army and rented a piece of land near 


Ludwigsburg, the ducal capitol. This he 
managed so well, that the duke chose him 
superintendent of the extensive gardens 
and orchards around his pleasure castle 
of Solitude. Here the family lived ever 
after as tenants of the duke, and here 
John Kaspar set out sixty thousand trees 
and wrote a book upon tree-culture, which 
was afterwards revised and published by 
his son. 

Ludwigsburg was at this time a lively 
town, with a gay and brilliant court. 
Dramatic entertainments were frequent, 
and once in a while Schiller was allowed 
to attend one. Inspired by what he saw 
and heard, there awoke within him an 
impulse for dramatic composition which 
never afterslumbered. He began to write 
plays, while Christophine, who had a 
taste for painting, got up the puppets and 
the mimic stage—rows of chairs represent- 
ing the spectators. 

The duke had founded a military 
academy which was his pride. He en- 
larged its departments until they embraced 
law, medicine, science and literature. 
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At the aze of fourteen, young Schiller 


entered this academy to receive a free 
education, in return for which his parents 
had given a writing that pledged him to 
the duke’s service. When at the duke’s 
command, he had studied law two years, 
that irresponsible despot compelled him 
to abandon law, for medicine, a study 
that he hated. 

The academy which had _ become 
famous, attracted many distinguished 
visitors. In 1779, Goethe came with 
the duke, and Schiller gazed in a@& 
miring awe at the poet and statesmag 
who was ten years his senior, thinking 
what a great man he must be, since 
even princes made him theirequal. But 
Geethe had no glance for the shy, awk 
ward young fellow, who as he came for 
ward to receive the three prizes his medi- 
cal essays had won, meekly kissed the 
hem of the duke’s coat—only students of 
noble birth being allowed to kiss the 
magnate’s hand. Little did the obscure 
youth dream that he should one day be 
the closest and dearest friend of the 
adored poet, who then seemed to him 
the most enviable of men. 

While Schiller quietly pursued his 
studies at Stuttgard, the American be | 
was in progress. Washington was the id 
hero of the students, and most of them 
took sides with the rebels. Then, @ 
ever after, Schiller was on the side of 
liberty. 

Another sort of revolution was going 
on in Germany, a revolt against all 
was narrow, thread-bare and pedantic il 
art and literature. Friedrich Klinger, 
a youthful soldier and enthusiast, had 
written a drama entitled ‘‘Storm amt 
Stress.” This gave name to the entif® 
movement, which had begun at Strase 
burg in 1770 under the leadership of 
Gcethe and other fiery spirits, and which 
was afterwards to find its centre @ 
the university of Gottingen. Goeth’é 
««Gotz’’ and ‘‘ Werther’? were writtel 
under this new influence, which brought 
an intellectual renaissance to Germany 
and ushered in the golden age of its liter# 
ture. Hitherto German writers had beet 
content to be servile imitators of Frencl 
models, themselves wretched travesties 
the Greek and Latin classics. 

Schiller’s contribution to the ‘‘ Storm 
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and Stress,’’ was his drama of the Rodders, 
an outburst of the volcanic forces so long 
pent up within his breast. His medical 
thesis at the end of his six year’s course, 
entitled him to the honors of graduation, 
but the duke thinking to curb his fiery, 
independent spirit, decided that he should 
remain another year under strict disci- 
pline. The ‘* Rodders’’ was his protest. 
A youth who knew nothing of the world 
had written this tragedy in odd moments 
snatched from severe and uncongenial 
studies ; with its impossible characters and 
boyish extravagancies, it has traits of 
power and originality which its author in 
the ripeness of his years and culture, 
never surpassed. 

When, a year later Schiller graduated, 
he was not free. ‘The duke held him fast. 
He made him surgeon of a wretched, 
ragged horde of invalid soldiers, two 
hundred in number, at a salary of seven 
dollars and twenty cents a month. To 
still further humble his pride, he dressed 
him in the shabbiest of uniforms and for- 
bade his wearing the sword to which his 
office entitled him. 

He lived in a wretched attic with a 
friend, a poor music-teacher named 
Streicher, where both suffered for the 
common comforts of life. His appear- 
ance was grotesque. He wasa red-haired, 
freckled, raw-boned, awkward youth, 
who at twenty had shot up to the amaz- 
ing heighth of six feet three. A nose 
hooked and pointed, inflamed eyelids, 
hollow cheeks that told their pitiful story 


* of want and hardship, and dark blue eyes 


full of pathos, looking out from heavy 
brows and protruding forehead, completed 
a personnel in striking contrast with that 
of fortune’s favorite, the handsome, fasci- 
nating Goethe at the same age. Years 
and prosperity transformed this homely, 
bashful lad into a handsome and elegant 
man. 

Even in those evil days his magnetic 
nature drew around him a band of devot- 
ed comrades. That squalid attic witness- 
ed many a jolly symposium, where the 


costliest viands were smoked sausage and 


potato salad. But in the feast of reason 

and the flow of soul, in the sweet strains 

Streicher evoked from the old harpsichord 

that accompanied him on all his wander- 

ings, these boon companions forgot 
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poverty, hardship and the 
tyranny of the ruler of the land. 

To better his fortunes by authorship 
was Schiller’s constant dream. No pub- 
lisher would accept the ‘‘ Robbers,’’ so he 
borrowed money and had it issued at his 
ownexpense. It created a great sensation. 
The few praised, the many blamed. One 
critic of note said, ‘‘If we are to havea 
German Shakespeare, this is the man.” 

The play was to be brought out on the 
Mannheim stage. The duke would not 
allow Schiller leave of absence to witness 
it, and he went secretly. When at ten 
o’clock, the curtain which had risen on 
the tragedy five hours before, fell amid 
loud applause, Schiller felt that his success 
as a dramatist was secured. 

But he m:st not rest upon his laurels. 
He at once set about another drama, 
Fiesco. Again he stole away to Mann- 
heim to see his play acted. This time 
the duke learned of his escapade, and 
condemned him to fourteen days im- 
prisonment. Even while in prison, he 
planned a third tragedy: Cadbaland Love, 
making the duke and his mistress, Fran- 
ceska von Hohenheim, prominent char- 
acters under changed names, and setting 
forth in its true light, the tyranny of 
rulers of Karl Eugene’s stamp. He also 
resolved upon flight. 

This resolution was strengthened when 
after his release, the duke loaded him 
with reproaches and insults, threatening 
long imprisonment if he presumed to 
write anything but medical works. 

Not daring to mention his design to his 
father a loyal servant of the duke; he con- 
fided it to his mother and Christophine, 
and left them with their blessing, all they 
had to bestow. The ducal palace was 
now the scene of great festivities incident 
to the visit of the crown prince and prin- 
cess.of Russia. Of too little account to 
be missed at such a time, Schiller passed 
the city gates as Dr. Ritter, his ever faith 
ful friend Streicher accompanying him a; 
Dr. Wolf. 

Leaving Stuttgard on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1782, they reached Mannheim four 
days later. In this city, the capitol of 
the palatinate, they were in a foreign 
country, but Schiller knew that at the 
duke’s demand he would be given up ; so 
he kept in hiding. For his father’s sake, 
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he made overtures to the duke proposing 
to return upon certain conditions. The 
despot’s only answer was a verbal com- 
mand for his immediate appearance in 
Stuttgard. Knowing what would await 
him there, he refused to obey. 

Afraid to remain in Mannheim, he went 
to Frankfort with his friend Streicher. 
On the way he planned his drama 
entitled ‘‘ Plot and Passion.’’ In this 
city no way of support opened and the 
two friends went to Oggersheim, a little 
village near Meiningen, for want of means 
performing most of their journey on foot. 
A kind lady, the Baroness von Wolzogen, 
whose three sons Schiller had known at 
the academy, now offered him a refuge 
at her country estate of Bauerbach. As 
her means were narrow, a shelter was all 
she could afford him. 

Streicher, whose great ambition was to 
study music in Hamburg with the son of 
Sebastian Bach, had thus far generously 
shared the small sum set apart in aid of this 
purpose with his friend. His means 
being now exhausted, he concluded to 
remain in Meiningen as a music teacher. 

Schiller pawned his watch to pay debts 
he owed at Oggersheim, and one cold 
winter evening, insufficiently clad for the 
season, entered the stage-coach that was 
to bear him on the three day’s journey to 
Bauerbach. 

He reached this place in a half freez- 
ing condition, and here, save for occa- 
sional visits from the baroness and her 
fair young daughter Charlotte, he lived a 
whole year alone with the steward. His 
kind patroness had given him a letter of 
introduction to Reinwald, sub-librarian 
at Meiningen, through whom he could 
obtain all the books he needed. He 
formed a close friendship with this excel- 
lent but eccentric man, who afterwards 
became the husband of his sister Christo- 
phine. 

Reinwald came often to see him, some- 
times bringing other friends. But Schil- 
ler’s clothes were too shabby to allow of 
his returning these visits. The two 
tragedies of ‘‘ Don Carlos’’ and ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart’’ were now begun. 

The ‘‘ Robbers’’ had been played at 
Berlin and other cities with great ap- 
plause. ‘‘ Fiesco’’ was also a dramatic 
success, but no money came to the poor 
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author’s purse. He was obliged to bor- 
row for the simplest daily needs. In 
“ Don Carlos,’’ for which the books lent 
him by Reinwald furnished ample ma- 
terial, he now found relief for the stings 
of poverty, neglect and disappointment. 
It stood him instead of human compan- 
ionship. 


This was the highest piece of work he . 


had yet attempted. Into its central 
character he infused the nobility of his 
own nature. Heine says: ‘‘He is him 
self that Marquis Posa who is at the same 
time prophet and soldier, who fights for 
what he prophesies, and who under a Span- 
ish mantle, bears the most beautiful heart 
that ever loved or suffered in Germany.” 

We next find Schiller in Mannheim as 
playwright in Count Dalberg’s theatre ata 
beggarly salary. The count, though a 
rich man, was not a generous one. His 
treatment of Schiller shows an _ignoble 
nature, and is a lasting stain upon his 
memory. Let our poet work, pinch and 
starve as he would, he could not live in 
comfort or lift the burden of debt which 
constantly oppressed him. 

In his darkest hour a package came to 
him from Leipzig. It contained a letter, 
a song from the ‘‘ Robbers’”’ set to music, 
and an embroidered case with the minia- 
tures of two university students Korner 
and Huber and their betrothed brides, 
Minna and Dora Stock. The letter and 
music were from Korner; Dora _ had 
painted the miniatures, Minna had em 
broidered the case. 

A correspondence with Korner ensued, 
and in the course of it, the poet’s deplor- 
able situation was made known. At last 


he wrote: ‘‘ For twelve days I have con- 
templated suicide. I cannot remain in 
Mannheim. Men, circumstances, earth 


and sky are repugnant to me.”’ 

An immediate invitation to Leipzig 
followed with a remittance from K6ornet 
for the payment of the sum due on the 
**Robbers,”’ and other pressing debts. 
Schiller’s last evening at Mannheim was 
passed with Streicher. He had con 
cluded to abandon authorship and retura 
to the study of law. The two friends 
parted with the whimsical agreement to 
cease all correspondence until the one 
should have become a cabinet minister, 
the other, a chapelmaster. 
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In Korner, Schiller found a friend able 
and willing to assist him; a man of 
moderate wealth, but a large generous 
heart. He conferred his help in ways so 
delicate, that Schiller’s pride was never 
wounded. Upon K®érner’s marriage and 
removal to Dresden in 1785, Schiller fol- 
lowed him. ‘‘I am living here in the 
bosom of friendship as if lifted into 
Heaven,’’ wrote the poet, who now for 
the first time found himself amid con- 
genial surroundings. 

Korner lived to attain high legal office, 
and to become the father of that Theo- 
dore Kérner, whose song of ‘‘ Lyre and 
Sword’’ is familiar to all, and who, but 
for his untimely death in Germany’s war 
of liberation, might have ranked with 
Goethe and Schiller as a poet. This 
friendship endured to the last. In all 
the Schiller literature, there is no more 
entertaining volume than his corresp»n- 
dence with Korner. In K6rner’s city 
and suburban homes, he finished ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,’’ sketched the ‘‘Misanthrope,”’ 
wrote that weird story, ‘‘ The Ghost- 
Seer,’’ and made studies for his historical 
works, ‘* The Downfall of the Nether- 
lands” and ‘*The Thirty Years’ War.”’ 

In 1787, he was called to Weimar to 
assist Weiland in the conduct of the 
‘‘Mercury.’”’ He had now become fam- 
ous, and this intellectual city received 
him with open arms. 

On his way to the wedding of his old 
friend, Charlotte von Wolzogen, he called 
with her brother William at Rudolstadt, 
and met the two Lengefield sisters, 
Caroline and Charlotte, the younger of 
whom he married two years later. Under 
the spell of his love for Lotte, many of 
his best shorter poems were written. 
Some of his poems of that class to which 
the Germans give the barbarous name of 
‘‘ culture-historic’’ also date from this 
period. Notable among these are ‘‘ The 
Artists’’ and ‘*‘ The Gods of Greece,’’ In 
the former he represents art as the media- 
tor between the divine and the human, 
the priest who, through beauty, leads him 
to a recognition of the truth. ‘‘The 
Gods of Greece’ is the exaltation of what 
Hegel calls the religion of beauty. Here, 
in numbers sweet as the lament of Cyth- 
rea for her lost Adonis, he bewails the 
departed sway of the old divinities, These 
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poems are weighted down with learning 
and philosophy. Not until perfect art 
had become with Schiller a second nature, 
did he reach that higher attainment shown 
in his ballads. Sweetest and most popu- 
lar of all his poems of this date, is the 
‘¢ Hymn to Joy,’”’ a hymn consecrated to 
the brotherhood of man. 

In May, 1789, Schiller was called to 
Jena University as professor of history, 
a high honor, yet like most of the honors 
that had thus far come to our poet, there 
was no money in it as the office was as 
yet an unsalaried one—Schiller’s poem 
‘¢ The Division of the Earth,”’ in which 
nothing is left the poet but to dwell with 
Zeus in his heaven, had been drawn from 
his own experience. Jena was but to af- 
ford a continuation of that experience 
which had inspired his ‘‘ Pegasus in 
Harness.’’ His prospects began to 
brighten. He saw his way clear to sup- 
port a household of his own, and to 
realize his dream of a domestic life. 
February 20, 1790, was Schiller’s wed- 
ding day. 

Lotte was the daughter of a lady of no- 
ble birth and narrow means—a court lady 
who reluctantly abandoned her dream of 
seeing this young daughter of twenty-three 
in a like exalted position, and not without 
misgiving, saw her married to a poet. 
Years after his marriage, Schiller in writ- 
ing to his mother, said: ‘‘ Onthis side, 
I have found nothing but happiness.”’ 

Il. 

The world went well with Schiller. 
There was not in all Germany a happier 
orabusier man. Absorbed in hisuniversity 
lectures, in his history and the editorship 
of the Mercury, he still carried on his 
poetic work, after writing fourteen hours 
a day. 

Among Jena’s eight hundred students 
at this time, a new army of ‘‘ stormers 
and stressers’’ repeated the Gottinger ex- 
periences of twenty years previous. Here 
among both professors and students were 
men destined to make their mark upon 
their own age, upon the ages yet to come. 
Amid all this severe study and high 
thinking, there was much festivity. 
Schiller and his wife went a great deal 
into society. 

A cold caught in the spring of 1791, 
and followed bya fever interrupted this 
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active, joyous life, and brought Schiller 
to death’s door. From this illness which 
lasted a year, he never fully recovered. 
The busy pen was forced to remain idle, 
and want stared the little household in 
the face. But help came from an unex- 
pected quarter. Through the kind 
offices of the danish poet, Baggesen, the 
Crown Prince of Denmark and Count 
von Schimmelmann settled an annual pen- 
sion of one thousand thalers upon Schiller 
for three successive years. ‘This timely 
help did him more good than medicine. 
He rose from his sick bed and went about 
his work with new zeal and inspiration, 
but never with the vigor of perfect physi- 
cal health. A visit to the ever dear 
K6rners in Dresden hastened forward the 
convalescence so well begun. 

In September, of the year 1792, a great 
joy came to Schiller—a visit from his 
mother and youngest sister, Nannette, 
whom he had left ten years before, a child 
of ten years. During all these years of 
separation, Schiller had had no admirer 
so ardent as the little sister who had 
learned his poems by heart, and recited 
them with great feeling and appreciation. 
He had heard much of the child’s beauty 
and talent, but he felt that the half had 
never been told him. He took the young 
girl to Weimar, presenting her with much 
pride, to Gcethe, to the duke and duchess, 
to all the great and famous people. Her 
simple childish manners, her grace, 
beauty and intelligence won the way to all 
hearts. Attending the Friday evening 
literary reunion at the house of the Grand 
Duchess, she delighted all by her recita- 
tions from her brother’s poems; at the 
theatre she saw the representation of 
‘¢Don Carlos,’’ and felt her heart swell 
with rapture at the applause which 
greeted the beloved author. Then and 
there she realized her true vocation; it 
was to enact her brother’s feminine 
character’s upon the stage. 

Early in August of the next year Schil- 
ler and his wife returned this visit, stay- 
ing at Solitude and in Stuttgard until the 
following May. It was a happy, a trium- 
phant home coming, for both in private 
and in public rapturous greetings awaited 
the once derided, neglected poet. When 
Solitude was in the glory of its spring 
adorning, Schiller left never to behold it 
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again. The literary fruit of this journey 
was the ‘‘ Aésthetic Letters.’’ 

For the next two years letters from the 
Suabian home, told that all were well and 
happy. The father was very hale and 
active for his more than seventy years, 
the mother in communion with her son, 
had seemed to renewher youth. Louise, 
the second sister, was betrothed to the 
village pastor. Nannette was in Stutt- 
gard, making great progress in her 
studies, and as the sister of Schiller ag 
well as for her own sweet sake, gaining 
lots of friends. 

Then came a letter announcing her 
probably fatal illness from fever. It was 
soon followed by a few heart- broken lines 
from the father saying: ‘‘ Our darling 
Nannette is no more.”’ 

‘She was a charming young girl,” 
writes Caroline in her life of Schiller, 
‘‘of large understanding and _ glowing 
fancy.’’ Schiller was averse to her pur- 
suing a dramatic career, but as she had 
decided upon this, he designed to assist 
her as soon as removal to Weimar would 
allow of her being under his protection. 

Schiller felt that in the departure of 
this gifted young sister, something very 
sweet and beautiful had gone out of his 
life. But he knew that dowered with the 
too often dangerous gifts of genius and 
beauty,the world might have had muchsor- 
row in store for her and tried to be recon- 
ciled to her loss. Nanette’s portraitstill 
exists, from the hand of the Stuttgard 
artist, Frau Simanowitz, the painter of 
the whole Schiller family. Schiller and 
Geethe, who had thus far remained apart 
through fancied lack of sympathy, in the 
summer of 1794, formed a friendship 
destined to endure to the last and to 
be a source of great pleasure and profit to 
both. They became close literary con- 
fidants ; neither could write without the 
sympathy and advice of the other. 
Geethe would often come to Jena, re 
maining for days at a time with Schiller, 
and Schiller would return these visits im 
Weimar. 
son to the home university of Tubingen 
under very advantageous terms, but 
Schiller could not leave Jena with its 
vicinity to Weimar and Goethe. Under 
the first stimulus of this friendship he 
wrote some of his finest poems—among 
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others, ‘‘ The Ideal and the Actual Life.”’ 
The most mystical of them all—‘‘ The 
Xenias,’’ the two poets wrote in common. 
These are aseries of caustic epigrams upon 
men and issues of that time, which caused 
great commotion then, but have little 
point or meaning in our day. 

Schiller, in drifting around from place 
to place, had often bitterly experienced 
the truth of Dante’s lines— 


“How hard his walk who climbs another’s 


stairs, 

How salt his bread who upon strangers fares,” 
and had always longed for a home he 
could call his own. He now found him- 
self owner of a house in the suburbs of 
Jena, which in purchase money and re- 
pairs had cost eighteen hundred thalers. 
The house stood on a wooded hill sloping 
down to the Lentra, and was in the midst 
ofa large garden. ‘‘ My first evening 
on my own ground and floor is of happy 
omen,’’ he wrote to Humbolde. ‘‘ Poetry 
will now be my business.’’ Here he 
wrte Wallestein and that series of noble 
ballads which culminates in the ‘‘ Song 
of the Bell,” the most popular of German 
poems. 

The poet’s best work must be wrought 
in solitude. Save for Goethe’s frequent 
visits, Schiller now led almost the life of 
a hermit. 

‘¢ Wallestein ’’’ is a work so perfect that 
there is no second one like it,’’ says 
Geethe. It isa realistic picture of life 
in the 17th century. Behind its central 
figure Wallestein, looms up the form of 
Napoleon ; in its two lovers, Max and 
Thekla, we see two ideally pure and per- 
fect characters in strong contrast with 
the scenes of viokence and blood around 
them. Schiller’s next work was ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart,’’ which Mme. de Stael calls the 
most moving and artistic of German 
dramas. 

While Goethe, as if conscious of the 
many years before him, was never in a 
hurry, Schiller had a presentiment that 
his days on earth would be brief, and al- 
lowed himself no rest. ‘‘If I can only 
live to be fifty, I will do this and that,”’ 
he would say. His most sanguine dream 
of life did not reach beyond that period. 

Wishing to be near Goethe and to do 
his dramatic work in the* vicinity of a 
theatre, he rented a house in Weimar. 
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The duke had raised his pension to one 
thousand thalers. 

The year 1799 neared its close, 

“The century rends itself in storm away,” 
wrote Schiller in his beautiful ode to the 
new century. 

* * * * * 

In the heart’s holy stillness only beams 

The shrine of refuge from life’s stormy throng, 

Freedom lies only in the land of dreams 

And only blows the Beautiful in song,” 

He was busied in arranging the new 
edition of his works which was to appear 
in 1801. He had finished his ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart,’’ and a new drama, ‘‘ The Maid of 
Orleans,” now engrossed him. ‘* The 
heart created thee, thou shalt live eter- 
nally,’? was the motto with which he 
launched this new masterpiece into the 
world. In 1802, he sold his Jena home 
and bought a house in Weimar for 4,200 
thalers. There, far out in the suburbs, it 
stands to-day on the Esplanade, the finest 
part of the city, looking small, quaint 
and old-fashioned beside its new, preten- 
tious neighbors. Everything within and 
without it remains as in Schiller’s time, 
and it is a Mecca for tourists. 

On the 26th of April, the day Schiller 
entered the new housc, his mother died. 
Her last letter to him contained these 
words: ‘*God will repay you for all 
your love and care for me. Ah, there is 
not another such son in the whole world !”’ 
The father had died three years before. 

The tone of Weimar, society grew 
more and more intellectual, and Schiller 
finding himself very much at home with 
its choice spirits, went out often. 

This year there came to him a patent of 
nobility. He had not sought it, he cared 
nothing for such distinctions, but as in 
marrying him, Lotte had lost the precious 
von from her name and the right to ap- 
pear at court, where her sister Caroline, 
now the wife of Privy Counsellor, Wil- 
liam von Wolzagen, was a brilliant orna- 
ment, he accepted the honor gladly. 

About this time, Schiller received from 
the king of Sweden, a valuable diamond 
ring in token of his appreciation of the 
History of the Thirty Years War. Shortly 
after, the Empress of Russia sent him a 
like precious token in commemoration of 
his ‘*Don Carlos,’’ while a solid silver 
coffee service from the Grand Duchess 
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Amelia, attested her friendly apprecia- 
tion. 

The poet’s influence was widening, his 
roots were extending to many lands. 
But he could not rest content in the fame 
he had so honorably won. To natures 
like his, happiness lies only in constant 
effort. ‘‘ William Tell,’’ his swan’s song, 
his sweetest and his last, was begun in 
1803. This year Klopstock, Kent and 
Herder died. ‘The circle of great think- 
ers was thinning out, but Schiller still 
lived in the fullness of his mental powers— 
his greatest work was yet to come. 

His portrait as a youth has been already 
given. His sister-in-law describes him 
in his prime as tall, erect and with some- 
thing of a military bearing, noble and 
spiritual in appearance, with a broad, 
high forehead, a well-rounded head, eyes 
wavering in color between blue and light 
hazel. The glance glowing in inspired 
moments, was usually introspective, the 
nose aquiline, the mouth expressive and 
fine ; the hair luxuriant and of an auburn 
hue, complexion fair with the ‘‘ May upon 
the cheeks ’’ to the last. 

His creative strength seemed inexhaus- 
tible. <‘*Tell’”’ was scarce off his hands 
ere he began a new drama founded upon 
the story of ‘‘ Demetrius, the Russian Im- 
poster. He did not live to finish it. He 
contemplated a ‘‘ German Plutarch,’’ but 
to the world’s loss, it was never begun. 

In May, 1804, he visited Berlin by 
special invitation taking with him his 
wife and children. From the beautiful 
Queen Louise, to the humblest dweller in 
the capitol, all delighted to do him honor ; 
the king offered him brilliant induce- 
ments to remain permanently, but Weimar 
had grown too dear, Gcethe’s society too 
precious to be renounced. 

Schiller’s last year was the happiest of 
his life. His health had improved, that 
palsying, agonizing struggle for existence 
was over, after all his wanderings he was 
safely anchored in a blessed home. The 
vantage ground for which he had fought 
so long was gained at last. No poet was 
so beloved at home, none more read 
abroad. Untrammeled by outside circum- 
stances, he could give free impulse to his ge- 
nius, and do better work than ever before. 

‘€ Death lovesashining mark. Destiny 
is inexorable. When heaven rains bless- 


ings upon thee and all thy wishes are 
realized, then is the time to fear,’’ says 
an old German proverb. 

On the gth of May, 1805, Schiller suc- 
cumbed to the disease—a slow consump- 
tion, against which he had fought val- 
iantly for fourteen years. ‘‘ Death cannot 
be an evil since it is universal,’’ was 
almost his last utterance.’ 

He left four children, two sons and two 
daughters. The sons attained to honor- 
able positions, the daughters lived in hap- 
piness and prosperity. The youngest be- 
came a baroness, and wrote an excellent 
biography of her father. Lotte survived 
her husband twenty-one years, years in 
which his memory became her inspira- 
tion to high thinking and noble living, 
for her children and for the world. She 
lived in comfort and plenty, for like the 
work of Mozart, the work of Schiller bore 
rich fruitage after his death. Twenty 
years after Lotte’s departure, her sister 
Caroline, died, old, widowed and child- 
less in Schiller’s garden-house at Jena. 

In the ducal tomb at Weimar the re- 
mains of Schiller and Geethe rest side by 
side. Pilgrims to the last resting place 


of the two great poets tell us that while’ 


the flowers on Geethe’s coffin are few, 
Schiller’s, in the blossoming season, is 
never without its memorial wreath. The 
poet whose life was shortened by neglect 
and poverty, has been richly honored in 
death. 

His colossal statue by the renowned 
sculptor Thomaldson, adorns the great 
square at Stuttgard. Another statue of 
him is shown with pride at Mannheim, 
the city where he toiled and strained, 
and was an object of jeers and ridicule, 
In the ducal library at Weimar is his bust 
in heroic size by Dannecker. All over 
the fatherland, memorials have risen in 
his honor. But countless editions of his 
works form his best and noblest monu- 
ment. The writings of Schiller with numer- 
ous memoirs, biographies, and volumes of 
correspondence from the hands of his ad- 
mirers, form a literature by themselves. 

In Geethe, Germany recognizes her 
greatest poet ; in Schiller she reverences 
her best beloved. He is and will remain 
to the land’ that gave hinr birth, the 
liebling Dichtey—the darling poet. 

Frances A. SHAW. 
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BY A COUNTRY EDITOR, 


Author of ‘ CHRONICLES OF CLOVERSVILLE,”’ 


“THE PHILOSOPHER OF TIRL’S Row,”’ 


etc., etc. 


(All rights reserved by the author.) 


X. 
THE THORNS UNDER THE ROSE. 

Eph Twitchell’s candidacy absorbed 
men’s minds the next day. ‘The fair was 
a secondary consideration. The women 
discussed it to the exclusion of the fair. 
It was the universal topic. Every phase 
of the political situation was discussed at 
dinner ; speculations, vague surmises, half- 
hearted and positive opinions and politi- 
cal predictions were thrashed over again 
at the supper table. Eph Twitchell’s 
name was on every tongue. ‘The crashing 
dishes, jingling spoons and metallic ring 
of knives and forks seemed to share their 
burthen of the name. In the passage- 
ways, on the streets and the hotel kitchen, 
Twitchell was echoed. 

The foremost men of Raccoon county 
said it was the best joke they ever heard. 
Then they looked at each other question- 
ingly, seriously. The young men said 
they were surprised that a man of Eph 
Twitchell’s years and experience didn’t 
know more than to nominate himself and 
expect to go to Congress after working for 
the Colonel’s nomination. ' Then the pro- 
found wisdom-men of twenty-three or 
twenty-six have been known to bottle up 
and conceal from their most intimate 
associates, was uncorked and flowed freely, 
as the young men demonstrated the folly 
of Eph’s candidacy in figures that con- 
vinced everybody. It never occurred to 
them that figure-work, repeated from 
morning till night for the purpose of 
demonstrating the slenderness of Eph 
Twitchell’s chances, like a too willing 
witness, proved too much. Older and 
wiser heads coolly swept the figures aside 
in their estimate of the qualities of men. 
The system of accounts which balances 
the good and bad in mankind, was in 
sharp requisition among the men who 
wielded influence, leaving the young men 
to amuse themselves with their figures. 
And in the setting over of the qualities 
that makes men manly, Eph Twitchell 
was a steady gainer. 


Eph was here, there, everywhere. 
Wherever the laughter was loudest, Eph 
was sure to be found in the centre of the 
crowd relating anecdotes, telling stories 
or countering the wit of a political an- 
tagonist. He was a match for any man 
on the ground. His tengue, like his rest- 
less hands and feet, was constantly going. 
He held his chin out a trifle more, if pos- 
sible, and his eyes snapped and twinkled 
merrily as he passed through the crowd. 

After dinner some of his friends called 
on him for a speech ‘‘ Ain’t I talkin’ 
jest as fast. as Ican?”’ He cast a glance 
over those nearest him. ‘‘ I’m not a mite 
afeard to get up there,’’ jerking a thumb 
in the direction of the platform, ‘ but 
"less I’m called on by a good-sized crowd, 
my time’s worth a good deal more pickin’ 
up my congregation. ’Lectioncering’s a 
good deal like preachin.’ ’Less a preacher 
looks mighty clost after his flock, there 
won’t be much for him in shearin’ time.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this; and as 
the crowd swelled and Eph responded to 
another sally from a well-known friend, 
in which Eph got much the best of his 
man, the lot: around the platform filled 
up; then Eph mounted the platform de- 
liberately, looked at a thousand faces in 
which good humor and expectancy were 
evenly blended, and said very slowly : 

‘I’m very much obleeged to Dick 
Gloggin’s, gentlemen, for savin’ me the 
expense an’ trouble of callin’ a meetin’.’’ 
A ripple of laughter brought a blush to 
Gloggin’s cheeks. ‘I’m all the more 
obleeged to Dick because I know he’s a 
man of his word, an’ he made me a 
solemn promise, gentlemen, to vote for 
Colonel Stanwood, and I know he’s goin’ 
to do it. That’s why I’m indebted to 
him so much, seein’ I can do up a heap 
of talkin’ in a bunch. This crowd’s as 
cheap to me as a job-lot o’ clothing to 
them Jews that gives you a hand-me-down 
suit worth twenty-seven or thirty dollars 
for two dollars an’ a half, throwin’ in the 
string that ties the bundle.’’ The crowd 
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laughed immoderately. ‘‘ Now I’m up 
here, I’ll answer Sam Sippler’s remark. 
Sam said somethin’ about my bein’ good 
for distributin’ seed ; anyhow, if ever I 
go to Congress, I take that as a compli- 
ment. A mighty high compliment comin’ 
from a farmer. An’ as there ain’t nothin’ 
but farmers in Raccoon county—scarce 
a thousand voters outside them that’s on 
farms, why, let me say right hyur that 
the man that can go to Congress an’ ’s 
got jedgment enough to know what grain 
"Il suit this part of Raccoon, ’n that, ’n 
the other part of Raccoon best, what’ll 
produce the most, pay the most in 
dollars ’n cents, he’s your man every 
time. That’s sust what we all want to 
know. Wl go further—I’ll say, in you’ll 
back me up in it, the man that can dis- 
tribute farm an’ garden seed for these 
United States, he’s the man for President. 
You give me a land full o’ big crops 
steddy, year in an’ year out, I’ll agree 
to find folks to teach school, stuff to build 
houses, ’n mills, ’n railroads, ’n money 
to pay for everything, for if we ever find 
a universal distributor of seed, sich as 
I’ve draw’d for you, we can afford to 
swap enough grain to Europe to bring us 
what we haven’t got, or can’t dig out of 
our own ground, or invent. I’m _per- 
fectly satisfied té take my chances, sayin’ 
it’s only to distribute seed when I get to 
Congress.’’ 

The crowd was very sober now; men 
nudged each other, winked and clapped 
their hands when Eph paused. 

‘I’m done. That’s all for the present. 
I see a lot o’ wimmin folks yonder won- 
derin’ what their men folks are standin’ 
roun’ here for, an’ you’d ought ter jine 
them, an’ behave yourselves ’stead of 
pokin fun at a candidate for Congress.’’ 

The crowd gave Eph three rousing 
cheers and a tiger, then disbursed. From 
that hour until the close of the canvass, 
his ‘‘seed speech’’ was quoted by men, 
women and children throughout Raccoon 
county. 

The same hour that Eph Twitchell oc- 
cupied the platform in the open lot oppo- 
site the hotel, Colonel Stanwood and 
his wife were alone in their room. Mrs. 
Stanwood had something to say to her 
husband there, and gave him timely notice 
in the mysterious yet direct manner 
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husbands and wives contrive to advise 
each other of their wishes. 

The Colonel was enjoying his after- 
noon cigar, ‘‘out to all callers,’’ and wish- 
ing he had never ‘‘ dabbled in politics,” 
when his wife opened her batteries, to 
employ the Colonel’s graphic language 
by saying : 

‘Ido wish Harry was settled, Alger- 
non. He is r 





‘Just twenty-five, Clara. I didn’t 
marry until I was twenty-six. There is 
no particular hurry that I see. I hope 


you did not bring me in here to talk 
about that.”’ 

‘‘You will think differently if Harry 
forms some low connection.’”’ The Col- 
onel elevated his handsome eyebrows and 
looked at his wife enquiringly. ‘‘ Eh? 
What’s that? Harry forming disreputa- 
ble connections! Compromising him- 
self ?”’ 

‘¢ How you jump to conclusions, Col- 
onel. 
in the art of war.’’ ‘* Well, no—not 
exactly.’’ The Colonel answered listlessly. 
‘¢T said you would feel uncomfortable if 
Harry should form a low connection.” 

‘¢ What are you driving at Clara?” 
You seem to be disturbing yourself about 
something needlessly. There is no hurry 
in marrying Harry that I can see.”’ 

‘¢ You say that as if marriage is some- 
thing to dread to be postponed.’’ 

‘¢T simply say what I think. What is 
the use bothering ourselves over Harry. 
I think I know something about young 
men. Give them plenty of string, and 
they are all right. Shorten the string, 
and let them feel you shortening it— 
there’s trouble. Human nature, Clara.” 

‘‘Human nature?’' Mrs, Stanwood 
echoed involuntarily, then immediately 
apologized. ‘‘Excuse me, Algernon— 
but Harry seems much more easily im- 
pressed than you were at his age. He is 
taken with every pretty face.”’ 

‘©So much the better ; one impression 
will efface another.”’ 

‘¢ There are some that are not so easily 
effaced. If he appreciated his position and 
family connections fully I would have less 
concern. There is that Twitchell girl he 
One never knows what 
Suppose he should marry 


is dangling after. 
may happen. 
her ?”’ 


Surely that is not the way you do, 











‘¢ Marry! Warry marry any one with- 
out consulting me? Pooh! Harry knows 
better.”’ 

‘¢T hope you will not have occasion to 
think differently some day, Colonel.’’ 

‘‘But what on earth, Clara i 
‘¢ You seem to be satisfied, Algernon. Pray 
consider the matter at an end for the 
present.”’ 

‘¢ Now you know I cannot after bring- 
ing me to this point. What is it you 
fear? You seem to be apprehensive. 
How can I relieve your fears ?”’ 

‘¢ By talking to Harry in time. A 
single word now may prevent any entang- 
lement. The girl is well enough in her 
way. She is pretty, seems sensible and 
for one of her opportunities impresses me 
very favorably. And yet Algernon, when 
you think of her surroundings, associa- 
tions, and her father, she is not exactly—’’ 

‘¢Gracious, No! Not at all Clara.” 

‘¢ Besides, Harry I think ought to, with 
his handsome figure, and appearance, 
and position do so much better, that it is 
your duty to speak to him.’’ 

‘Trust me.. I'll speak, and I’ll make 
him understand me, only I did not think 
there was the slightest necessity.”’ 

‘You have not been using your eyes 
then, or you would have noticed what 
everybody else sees. Ever since the run- 
away that day, he contrives to be away a 
good deal. And what seems stranger 
the girl is as familiar with him as though 
they had known each other months in- 
stead of days.”’ 

‘*That is odd. They can’t have met 
before. As you say, we don’t want any- 
thing more to do with the Twitchell’s. 
Only think of the fellow’s assurance. 
Setting himself up against me, claiming a 
tight to go to Congress; and this is the 
fellow who persists in saying nobody car- 
Tigs Raccoon county in his pocket. Gad! 
Eh Twitchell is like his illustrious pre- 
detessor, Davy Crockett. He thinks he 
haspnly to crook a finger and wink and 
the toon will come right down. I quite 
agregwith you, Clara—we will draw the 
line jow at the Twitchell’s, and Harry 
shall fe duly warned since you think it 
may bawell to do so.”’ 

‘¢ Thit disposed of, let me inquire how 
much fatther I am expected to go to 
gratify ycy in this political play ?”’ 
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‘¢ The truth is, I scarcely. know. You 
see, the situation isnewtome. The con- 
ditions are peculiar.”’ 

‘Yes, and growing more peculiar 
eyery day. The man you relied upon is 
your competitor. I don’t know anything 
about politics. And I am not anxious to 
learn more if I am to pay in proportion 
to the knowledge already acquired. Do 
you expect me to maintain intimacy with 
the people introduced to me? If you 
do 





‘* Not at all. You can be civil—you 
know how to regulate that after the elec- 
tion is over. For the present, all you 
have to do is to nod and smile. No 
more. I do not dream of more than 
that, and I’m a thousand times obliged to 
you, Clara, for what you have done. Oh, 
no. You have the right idea.” 

‘¢ Then I can endure this lack of form 
for a week or two, cheerfully,”’ said Mrs. 
Stanwood, brightening. ‘‘I thought you 
might deam it incumbent upon me to pay 
as much attention to them as I devote to 
my own friends, and that would be more 
than I feel myself equal to.”’ 

‘¢Tut, tut! I only want you to help 
me through this canvass, which will soon 
be over. Who knows! If I once get 
fairly seated in Congress, with such in- 
fluence as I can command, I may strike 
something higher,’’ said Colonel Stan- 
wood as visions of the United States Sen- 
ate rose before him. ‘‘What’s that ?’’ 
he added as a loud cheer rose and the 
echoes of laughter thrown back from the 
rocks on the hill-side filled the room. 

‘‘ Indeed I have not the most remote 
idea,’’ his wife answered, unless it is your 
illustrious competitor and successor of 
Davy Crockett making a stump speech. 
That is just the way he made people laugh 
last night.’’ 

‘‘The Colonel passed through his 
rooms quickly, and looking out upon the 
crowd bit his lip with vexation. ‘‘ I must 
do something at once, Clara. I must 
make these people talk about me.”’ 

‘¢ What can you do ?”’ 

‘« l’ve half a mind to begin the railroad 
to Jacob’s Ladder,’’ he said smilingly. 
‘*No! An inspiration, Clara. [ll runa 
wire over there.”’ 

«<A what ?”’ 


‘<A telegraph wire. It won’t cost the 
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twentieth part as much as a railroad, it 
will create just as much talk about enter- 
prise, and if anybody steals it, as they are 
stealing railroads from stockholders and 
the fellows that build them now-a-days, I 
won’t lose so much. They may hang 
themselves with the wire when the elec- 
tion is over for all I care,’’ the Colonel 
added sotto voce. 

As the crowd around the platform dis- 
persed, the Colonel did not care to look 
at his competitor descending from the 
platform ; he stepped out on the porch, 
turned to his right and walked through 
the hall. 

A glimpse of a woman’s dress—it was 
but a glimpse—through a door on the op- 
posite side of the hall, and a footstep on 
the stairs recalled his wife’s warning. 
Could it be possible that Harry and Miss 
Twitchell were meeting in this clandes- 
tine manner? The Colonel walked 
quickly to the stairs, hastened to the 
lower hall, glanced through the open 
doors into the ladies and gentlemen’s 
parlors, then entered the bar-room, but 
the person he sought was not there. And 
yet the step was like his son’s. 

As he withdrew from the bar-room, 
and stood in the hall, the sudden disap- 
pearance of the gentleman whose /e/e-a- 
tete he had interrupted made a disagree- 
able impression upon him. What if his 
wife’s fears proved only too well founded ? 
His friends would have material for a 
year. A seat in Congress might cost him 
much more than he counted on. At that 
instant a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
and a strong, hearty voice filled the hall, 
ard floated through the parlors. It was 
Dick Gloggins, who was big in body, 
with a very big head, bigger hands, and feet 
that surpassed in size anything in leather 
in six neighboring counties. It was said 
of Dick’s feet that one hide was not large 
enough to make a pair of boots for him, 
a slander Dick revived on all occasions 
for the pleasure of reputing it by exhibit- 
ing a shoe-maker’s affidavit to the effect 
that one large hide was ample. 

‘*l’ve found you at last, Colonel.’’ 

‘« How are you, Mr. Gloggins. Glad 
to see you,” said the Colonel, giving 
Gloggins his hand. Gloggins crushed 
the Colonel’s hand by way of a joke, as 
he bent over him. 
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‘‘T’m well and hearty—it’s you I’m 
anxious about now—your political health 
I mean,’’ said Gloggins in a voice that 
sounded throughout the parlors. Then 
he laughed hearty at hisown joke—a tre- 
mendous laugh. 

Gloggins’ voice reminded the Colonel 
of the sound he had heard in an empty 
barrel, or hogshead when boy-like, he 
thrust his head into empty barrels and 
talked to himself and enjoyed the sensa- 
tion sound made. But he did not enjoy 
the sound of Gloggins’ voice. It was too 
vast to be agreeable. Gloggins however 
had him athis mercy. He fixed his ox- 
like eyes onthe Colonel, laughed again, 
then proved his title to American birth- 
right by seizing the Colonel’s buttons and 
lap pels. 

‘¢Colonel, I want you to put in your 
best licks to night. I’m chairman of the 
committee, youknow. No! Thank you 
—just had adrink,’’ he said, misconstrue- 
ing his victim’s glance at the door of the 
bar-room. ‘‘1’m afraid Eph’s got a /ee¢le 
the best of me, and you must hold your 
end up. Yow can talk easy as rolling off 
a log—and I rely on you to pile right 
into Eph. Do it up in style, Colonel. 
You can if you’ve a mind to—and when 
I tell you you’ve got to hold him level 
right from the word go, now’’—the ex- 
plosive manner in which Gloggins ut- 
tered the word ‘ go’ nearly took the Col- 
onel’s breath away—‘‘ I know you’ll mind 
me, because I’m bound to stick to you 
through thick and thin.’’ 

‘I’m under obligations to you, Mr. 
Gloggins ; I will do my best to prove my- 
self worthy your confidence.’’ That’s 
right—that’s the talk. Eph, hasjust madé- 
a speech that’s ticklin’ everybody. . You 
tickle everybody to-night—make ’e 
laugh. You must make ’em laugh. v 
won't do fer Eph Twitchell to haw 
the laugh on his side always. I'd stag 
on my head if I could make than 
laugh. Make ’em laugh. Thought jou 
mightn’t think of it, and I hunted jyou 
up to prime you. That’s all, now ygu're 
primed.” ; 

Dick Gloggins laughed himself slap- 
ped the Colonel on the breast in/a way 
that staggered him, and strode away into 
the street making as much noise aga dozen 
men. . 
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The Colonel’s face was a study as he 
gazed after his political lieutenant. The 
lines about his mouth hardened and he 
frowned involuntarily as he muttered : 

‘¢ Must make ’em laugh, eh ?—consider 
myself ‘ primed’—a sweet Job’s com- 
forter is Gloggins.”’ 

A cloud about the size of a man’s hand 
was rising on the political horizon, and 
the Colonel saw it. ‘The Congressional 
campaign might not prove a walk-over 
after all. 

XI. 
UNDER THE WILLOWS. 

The grass-grown-road skirting the 
edge of the creek was invitingly cool. 
There was just enough air to sway the 
willow boughs gently. Two or three 
bare-legged urchins were wading in the 
creek, laughing as they caught minnows. 
A couple strolling along the road looked 
at the boys, smiled in sympathy, and 
seated themselves near the water’s edge 
upon a log. A bird whose notes had 
charmed the lady ceased singing, held 
its head on one side, looking at her bird- 
fashion, hopped on a twig, scanned the 
couple closely again, then flew away. 

‘« That fellow ought to know us again,”’ 
said the gentleman. ‘‘ He acted like a 
fellow claiming pre-emption rights here.” 

The lady laughed. Her voice was 
as musical as the waters that rippled by 
them. ‘‘ That is not my idea at all. I 
was thinking even the birds know we are 
lovers.”’ 

‘¢Then we must be true lovers. Its 
conclusive proof that we are in harmony 
with the general plan of nature. You 
know I shudder when I hear discords. 
Now then—bird or no bird—give me a 
kiss before I read my letter.’ 

“ First let me be sure there is a letter.” 

‘¢Doubter! ‘There’s the letter.’ He 
held it up before her, turned .it so that 
she could see both sides of the envelope, 
then added: ‘‘You can see it’s post 
marked—see the date—and here in ele- 
gant chirography such as Saggopolis only 
can produce, you see the time it came 
into the postmaster’s hands. Do you 
want me to read it, or would you prefer 
looking over it yourself.”’ 

‘*No. You can read it.’’ ‘* Before 
I open it—see! those two birds over 
there on the swinging reed. They seem 
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to be as happily mated as you and me. 
lf the one nearest the water flies first, the 
letter brings good news. And if.the 
other flies firs-—ah! Pshaw! You 
know there is very little superstition in my 
make-up. Ofcourse the wrong bird would 
fly out of sheer disgust. I would if any- 
body tried to prove anything by me. 
Here goes.’’ 

He glanced earnestly at his fair com- 
panion as he opened the letter. Her lips 
were set firmly, and her cheeks were pale. 
She looked steadily down upon the water. 
The man coughed, then began to read 
the letter in a voice that sounded strange 
to himself. He read slowly, in measured 
tones. His companion shivered, rose 
suddenly and said : 

‘* You need not read any more.”’ 

‘Let me finish it,’’ the man pleaded. 
But the young lady, still keeping her face 
resolutely away from him replied, ‘‘No. 
That is not the letter I expected, or want 
to hear. When the letter I want to hear 
comes, you will read it to me.”’ 

‘‘What? You surely are not going 
back? Why—what nonsense. Sit down. 
I know it is a grevious disappointment. 
But—you are going.”’ 

‘‘T can’t sit still. I must walk.’’? She 
spoke inaresolute tone. Her companion 
bit his lip, but he said never a word as 
he rose, and walked beside her. His 
brow was knit, and he gazed steadily 
upon the ground as his companion had 
looked at the flowing water. 

There was a marked change in the rel- 
ative positions of the couple now. 
Whereas when they came down the road 
and approached the edge of the creék the 
man led the woman, the woman was 
slightly in advance of the man now. 

Thus they walked without speak:ng 
back along the road they came. 

Just as they disappeared from the view 
of the urchins in the creek, another 
couple strolled towards the creek from the 
opposite direction. These too, were 
young, and evidently lovers. They 
walked slowly, taking no note of time, 
since time ‘is ever swift with lovers. They 
were so intent upon the subject they dis- 
cussed—the dream that is as old as the 
stars thatadds brilliancy to it-that they did 
not see the boys in the creek, or the couple 
that turned up the road far beyond them. 
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They walked straight to the log the others 
had rested upon, and there they rested. 
The lady, unlike the one who preceded 
her there, very deliberately withdrew her 
hand when the gentleman took it in his 
own, as though he had aclaim upon it. 

‘¢ You have not said a word—not one 
word of hope to me,”’ said the man. 

‘¢ You ought to be very well satisfied, I 
think if I meet you. I would not come 
here with you if I did not want to, you 
may be sure.”’ 

‘‘But—I don’t seem to be any nearer 
than we were when we first met each 
other in Philadelphia.”’ 

‘*You danced with me four times that 
night we met at my aunt’s.”’ 

‘* And never danced with you since. 
Sometimes I think you do not know your 
own mind.”’ 

‘*Look at the beautiful shades in the 
water over there.’’ The young lady 
pointed with her parasol. ‘‘See, it is 
emerald-green over there in the sunlight, 
aud right down here beside us it is almost 
inky.”’ 

‘<I don’t care about the water just now. 
I am trying to talk to you seriously—I 
have not jested—have never been less in- 
clined to jest in my life than I have been 
since I met you here again unexpectedly. 
If I could avoid you—if I could remain 
away from you, I would doso. I don’t 
know why I am here now—it is not be- 
cause I have not said to myself a dozen 
times—yes, a hundred times that you 
are trifling with me. You are never alike 
two hours. When I think perhaps you 
will care for me a little—for myself— 
when I.”’ 

‘* Isn't that perfectly lovely, and here 
I never noticed it until this minute. It’s 
just like Professor Rhobacher explained 
—or tried to explain to us at the semi- 
nary, only to be talked so much about 
prisms, reflection and refraction that it 
was very tiresome. See! Everything, 
down to the last detail in the water there. 
The long branches of the willows, the 
reeds, the yellow leaves too are there, and 
the violet. You and me—my hat and 
see !’’ she held up her parasol—‘‘is’nt it 
odd ?”’ 

‘*Will you listen to me? We may not 
have the opportunity to meet again. I 
am compelled to employ little ruses, have 





almost exhausted resources in efforts to 
see you alone. ’’—— 

‘‘See now. It comes to me like a 
flash, all the Professor could not explain 
tome. I think I know why water reflects 
the tints of surrounding objects. Just 
look how many colors there are there.’’ 

‘‘ Her companion instead of looking on 
the water, admired the pose of her pretty 
head. Then he frowned slightly, sighed, 
and said, ‘‘I did not think it.”’ 

‘Think what?” she turned a pair of 
flashing eyes upon him. There was a 
mixture of expressions in her eyes; offend- 
ed dignity, pride, tenderness were 
blended in that one swift glance at her 
lover. ‘‘ What have I done now ?”’ 


‘¢ While I was imploring you to listen to 


me, you were amusing yourself watching 
the water. ”’ 

‘There is a lesson both for you and 
me in the shifting lights on the waters, 
and the colors in them.’”’ This was said 
in a low tone. When she was serious, 
she was very serious. ‘‘I was thinking 
of the lesson all the time, but you do not 
give me credit for much thought.”’ 

‘I do—I do. Pardon me. Let me 
take it all back. And now—now I seea 
great deal more. I understand zow why 
you charm me; why you attract me more 
than any one I have ever met. What a 
fool I was not to understand it from the 
first. It is because your features and 
moods are as varying as the beautiful 
lights on these waters.”’ 

‘Nonsense! That is downright flat- 
tery. It sounds—now don’t you agree 
with me yourself—almost flat.’’ 


I claim a lover’s prerogative, to be as 


”? 


stupid and flat 

‘¢ But you know I like bright people. I 
must have bright people to brighten me 
up. I know my own failings, or some of 
them. Mamma is sensible at least, and 
she does not think I am half ‘finished.’”’ 

Her air and tone as she uttered this 
caused her companion to laugh. He 
checked the laugh at once. 

‘If you repeated that in that manner 
in the most select circle I have had the 
honor to mingle with, you would be voted 
foremost. I begin to think your mother 
does not know you. And now let us talk 
about my plan. I am not asking any- 
thing so very unreasonable; and every 
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hour matters are growing worse and 
worse. This political canvass is building 
up a wall between us. You might as well 
be in a nunnery, with barred and spiked 
gates, and @ 

‘You outside with nothing but a 
guitar and your own verses tohelp meout.”’ 

She laughed merrily at the conceit. 
Then she looked directly into her lover’s 
eyes. 

‘What you have hinted at—you have 
not had the courage to put it in plain 
words—is to defy our parents. That 
means an elopement.”’ 

‘It does. I did not like to—to i 

‘*Go too fast. You were right. Now 
Iam old enough to choose for myself. 
You are your own master. I believe you 
would not ask me to leave my home with- 
out first assuring yourself we could live 
independent of our people.”’ 

The color rose in her cheeks as she 
spoke, and the light in her truthful, earn- 
est eyes held her lover’s in deep admira- 
tion. 

‘«It isn’t the manner we would live. I 
don’t care a pin whether, when I decide 
to marry, the man I marry takes me to a 
fine house or a plain house. I see all 
around me wretchedness in riches, but 
there is something else to think of. We 
must think of our future—how our people 
will place us. No matter how much we 
might care for each other, it would take 
a great deal, in my mind, to compensate 
you for the withdrawal of your mother’s 
favor, or your father’s confidence. But 
there is something I don’t think you have 
counted on at all, and that is, my own 
self-respect. I have never said it—I /ee/ 
it all the same—but until Iam considered 
quite as good in every way,’’ here she 
up, and held her head erect, while her 
lover looked up at her, ‘‘as any of your 
mother’s lady acquaintances, I will never 
enter her presence, or any place where 
we are likely to meet.” 

‘¢T wish—I only wish my mother could 
see you now,” said her lover quickly. 
‘‘She does not know you; how can she 
judge. But you wrong her. She recog- 
nizes merit as much as people living the 
way we live cam recognize sensible, hon- 
est, independent people. Indeed she 
does, and I know she thinks you are 
pretty and lady-like, and “s 
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‘We will talk of something else. I 
think—I am quite sure, for our opportu- 
nities, my mother and my father will 
compare with yours. Don’t you see,” 
she smiled archly, ‘‘ the very fact that we 
are discussing these things shows I am 
right—that it would be a sin for me, 
perhaps I would rue it all my life, and so 
would you, if we married as matters are 
now. No, I must see my way clearer. I 
may not have the wisdom of older peo- 
ple, or the courage such as some seem to 
display who please themselves, whether 
their people like it or not. If you can- 
not be patient, and wait until we see our 
way a little clearer, it will be better for 
us not to meet any more. I am not 
ashamed of anything I have done. I 
have not told mother I met you before. I 
will this evening; then it will be off my 
mind.” 

‘‘You are right—a brave, true Ameri- 


can girl. We will never part in the way 
you mean. Never! I'll wait as long as 
Jacob wai——””’ 


‘‘That reminds me. Excuse me for in- 
terrupting you,’’ she said, smiling be- 
witchingly on him, ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder is not 
in our way, so you'll not have to climb up 
there to find me. You go around by 
Ground Hog’s Glory —think of that! 
What would your mother say? What 
would her set say? The idea of seeking 
a wife in the region of Ground Hog’s 
Glory! They would not survive it.”’ 

‘‘ You forget—it is my father’s highest 
ambition at present to represent Ground 
Hog’s Glory, Jacob’s Ladder, Spud’s 
Hollow, Smith’s Corners and all the other 
strange localities in Raccoon county— 
which he won’t do if I can help it. 

‘‘ How can you say such a thing. You 
should work for your father’s election— 
and you will. Iwould not respect you if 
you were not true to him.” 

‘‘ Now that we understand each other, 
you have made me the happiest man in 
Raccoon county. I wouldn’t change 
places with any fellow in the world this 
minute. Let me say, you women are not 
as well up in politics as men. Nobody 
wants you to be, either. But don’t you 
see—if my father is elected it does not 
help my aim a hair’s breadth; and it oc- 
curs to me, if your father’s ability is recog- 
nized—I mean his clear-headed ideas of 
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business, which is the thing that discounts 
oratory in Congress two-thirds of the time 
—in Washington, neither father nor 
mother will be less willing to let us have 
our own way.” 

‘*I did not think of that once, but it is 
so-so.” , 

‘« False and treacherous you think not 
to help my own father. You don’t know 
the truth. He never thought of it until 
his friends, knowing he was able to lose 
money on it, coaxed him to come up here, 
because if he is elected he can help them. 
My uncles are all opposed to it. They 
would rather see him defeated—and they 
have tried to induce him to withdraw.”’ 


Spring 


‘‘T don’t understand that at all,’’ said 
Fanny Twitchell. ‘I will doall I canto 
help father. There are some things about 
you rich people in the cities I never can 
comprehend.”’ 

‘‘And I hope you never will, or alter 
your opinions of them when you do un- 
derstand them. Must we return? We've 
scarcely been here five minutes.”’ 

‘*If you will look at your watch, you 
will see we have consumed a good hour 
since we left the fair.’’ 

He looked, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and then they walked away in 
the direction they came. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Time. 





One day wandering in the meadows, 
When the years and I were young, 
There I saw a lovelier maiden 
Than was e’er by poets sung. 


She was sitting ’mong the daisies, 
Growing round her fresh and tall, 

Buttercups and meadow beauties, 
She, the fairest of them all. 


“ Sweet,” I said, « I’ve come to woo you, 
Give a daisy quick to me,”’ 

But she looked up, laughing shyly, 
“Pluck one for yourself,” said she. 





Then I looked at her with longing, 
She seemed fairer and more fair, 

Holding out a meadow beauty 
Smiling, kiss me if you dare. 


As I nearer sprang to kiss her 
Suddenly the maid had fled, 

And the daisies all around me, 
Now were lying crushed and dead. 


Then I wandered up the hillside, 
Day and night went sadly by, 

Calling on the truant maiden 
Come back quickly or I die. 


Still I'm thinking of the maiden, 


But we ne’er shall meet again, 
For I’ve heard the breezes whisper 


That Sweet Spring Time was her name. 


Retribution. 





BY M. G. P. 





Once, in an idle moment 
I pulled some golden grain, 
Soon it withered near me 


T’will never bloom again. 


Once, in wanton frolic 
I stripped the branches bare 
Around the leaves lay dying 
That were so green and fair. 


Once in thoughtless murmur, 

I won, and broke a heart; 
Now mine too, is broken 

Ah! how the pain does smart. 


The bare branch now is leafing 
And ripening is the grain, 

But still my heart is broken 
T’will never heal again. 
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BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN.. 


I am a hospital nurse in a manufactur- 
ing town, whose gigantic, Titanic mills 
and factories furnish our wards with a 
constant supply of patients. Such awful, 
human sacrifices as we have seen offered 
up to these grim Molochs of —_—— 
Such noble, patient endurance! Suc 
pitiable resignation in the acceptance of a 
hard and relentless fate, and such a 
dogged, sullen faith in the inevitableness 
of destiny as we have witnessed in these 
poor, sentient machines whose joyless, 
mechanical existence has so little of the 
divine essence of life in it, that they 
scarce should claim above their inanimate 
brethren the nobler title of humanity. 
Ah, I forget! One boundary-line divides 
the two distinctly. Whereas, the inanimate 
ma hine, created by human hands, may, 
at the end of its long day’s work, rest in 
peace and insensibility until again called 
into active service, the poor, human en- 
gine, upon which the Divine breath has 
conferred a higher distinction, may find 
leisure in which to enjoy its peculiar priv- 
ilege of suffering. I speak bitterly! Yes, 
and on this subject I feel bitterly! If, in 
the sight of the Heavenly Father, all 
beings created after his own likeness have 
an equal value, why, I ask, should 
there be so utterly unfair a division of 
light and shade in different lives ? 

The days Ispeak of—the days ofstolid in- 
difference tosuffering, born of a conviction 
of its irremediableness—were those of a 
decade ago. Now the bruised and maimed 
sufferers brought to us for healing have 
acquired a more hopeful, if less desirable, 
view of life—less desirable, I mean, for 
theiremployers. The long-suppressed fer- 
ment of discontent has burst its restraints, 
the last straws have been laid upon the 
back of the stupid, patient beast of toil 
and transformed it into a monster of des- 
truction ; the slowly increasing power of 
the trade-unionists has culminated and the 
order of strikes and protection has been 
created. Now, as we pursue our duties in 
our: convalescent ward, we hear arguments 
and loud-voiced assertions of indepen- 
dence ; where once was the quiet, sullen 


apathy of despair. 
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I am prejudiced, I 
grant, in favor of tliese poor slaves of cor- 
porations, though I depreciate their meth- 
ods of indemnification ; and the tale Iam 
about to tell is but one of many, which 
have taught my heart sympathy with the 
huge class which is now making its power 
felt. 

It was a year ago last September that I 
was entrusted with the special care of a 
girl who had just been brought to the hos- 
pital and entered as a private patient. I 
always regretted being taken from the gen- 
eral ward, whose many cares and constant 
requirements afforded me none of the 
leisure which retrospection made painful. 
Still, my duty was to accept any appoint- 
ment uncomplainingly, and this time the 
virtue of obedience was its own reward, as 
never, in my whole experience, have I be- 
come so deeply interested in any case as 
in that of the girl for whom my services 
were required. 

As I entered the small room to which 
she had been carried, I found two physi- 
cians making an examination; and as I 
stood, in readiness for service, at the foot 
of the bed, I took a long survey of a face 
which time shall never erase from my 
memory—not that it was so beautiful in 
its white, rigid insensibility. Of grace or 
beauty there was no trace on the worn, 
livid, mature features of this girl who, 
nevertheless, could not have borne the 
burden of sorrow and suffering for more 
than seventeen years. There was no full- 
ness of texture, nor delicacy of tint in the 
white, drawn skin; no pouting, dimpling 
curves in the set lips and firmly-moulded 
chin ; no rippling wave in the heavy mass 
of fine, black hair, whose low growth on 
the brow was the only soft, womanly grace 
of a face which had been cast in too stern 
a mould for feminine beauty. But the 
charm which held me spell-bound, which 
gave to the coarse, common clay a value 
and attraction far greater than any pos- 
sessed by daintier loveliness, was the ex- 
pression, the wonderful, unearthly expres- 
sion of beatitude, which glorified the 
still, motionless features. Whence it 
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emanated, which feature gave it birth and 
meaning, I could not tell. As we some- 
times observe, after death has taken 
place, a look of joy irradiate a well- 
loved faced when all sense has gone 
forever, so, on this rigid, unconscious 
countenance, still lingered a visible trans- 
lation of the last emotion the insensible 
heart had experienced. Nor was it joy 
alone that shone forth from the worn, 
homely features, rather it seemed as if a 
block of insensate marble had caught the 
inspiration which had guided the Master’s 
hand and embodied the holy exaltation 
of martyrdom. 

And yet the accident which had carved 
that look there had been of a terrible and 
agonizing nature, as witness the sympa- 
thetic, pitiful glances cast upon the young 
face by the surgeons, so innured and ac- 
customed to pain and suffering, that dread- 
ful indeed must be the injury which 
could draw from them such compassionate 
glances. She was clad in a coarse, dark, 
cotton gown, one side of which, the right, 
was twisted and torn into long ragged 
strips from the hem to the neck, parts 
indeed, being entirely rent away from the 
garment. Where her right arm should 
have been there lay a mass of bruised and 
broken flesh and bones, at sight of which 
even I, long acquainted and familiar 
with horrible wounds, turned shudder- 
ingly away. Soon, in obedience to the 
doctor’s desire, Ihad cut from the maimed 
side, the portions of clothing which re- 
mained, and disclosed the full extent of 
the injury. 

Let me mercifully spare you, my read- 
ers, a description of the shocking, ghastly 
spectacle which lay before us, and from 
which the hardened nerves of both nurse 
and surgeons instinctively recoiled. As 
I watched and assisted the skillful physi- 
cians in their difficult, merciful task I 
found myself wondering again and again 
how, amid such awful agony, that face 
had attained its marvellous sublimity. 
Once, in a moment of enforced idleness, 
I mentioned my perplexity to Dr. Jarvis, 
but his theory, that the blessed relief of 
insensibility had stamped it there, I re- 
jected as unworthy and unsatisfactory. 
No, the emotion which wrought that won- 
drous light was no mere physical sensa- 
tion—such illuminations are of the soul, 


heavenly, not of the body, earthly. As 
long as the natural swoon lasted the divine 
glory remained, but when on indications 
of approaching sensibility, morphine was 
administered, it faded away, divesting the 
mature, young face of its borrowed lustre 
and revealing the homely, rugged charac- 
teristics which were its normal attributes, 

For many, many hours she remained 
under the influence of the drug, merci- 
fully spared by its powerful agency the 
primary pangs of her injury. Whether 
she was affected internally, the doctors in 
her present condition were unwilling to 
attempt ascertaining ; and as I watched, 
hour after hour the unconscious girl, I 
felt a strong sympathy spring up within 
me, responding, not to the passive appeal 
of the poor, shattered body, but to the 
weariness and heartache, so legible in the 
deep, heavy lines about the mute, white 
lips and the closed, sunken eyes. I grew 
almost to love, certainly to admire the 
sleeping countenance with its noble, al- 
beit coarse moulding, and when, having so 
earnestly studied its lineaments, I learned 
its story of heroic self-sacrifice, though 
my admiration, fed by such a recital, in- 
creased its proportions. I could credit, 
without surprise, the possibility of such 
an act on the part of its possessor. 

For some time I was obliged to content 
myself with the brief, bald facts of the 
case, which were as follows: She was a 
factory girl; working since childhood in 
a huge establishment on the outskirts of 
the town, the largest mill in the district. 
Her name was Ruth Johnson, and she, 
with two younger sisters and one small 
brother, bore an excellent reputation for 
industry and good conduct. ‘There were 
less favorable reports regarding the father, 
and only parent of this young brood. He 
was said to be a drunkard and one of the 
chief instigators of rebellion and dissatis- 
faction among his fellow-workmen, and 
from these rumors one could easily devise 
the cause which had ploughed those deep 
furrows on the face of her who had been 
a careful, hard-working mother to the 
little family. 

On the day of the accident she had 
appeared at her work as usual, but her 
companions, in repeating the occurrence 
many times to one another, all spoke of 
the added cloud which had, of late, 
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scemed to crush what little « heerfulness 
and youth yet remained to the girl. None 
knew whence it came or what added bit- 
terness had been mixed with the draught 
of misery and want she had been forced 
to drink all her short life. But that some 
trouble, heavier than any preceding one, 
had come upon her of late was so evident 
that all testified to having noticed its 
presence. The pre:svre of work was very 
great at this season, and the huge, clank- 
ing machinery was pulsating and throb- 
bing with loud, resistless force ; the steam, 
its life-blood, coursing madly through the 
great pipes which formed its veins and 
arteries, when, at a little before the noon- 
hour, on the fatal day, the superintendent 
entered the great main-room having with 
him the owner of the mill, a man of, 
perhaps, thirty years who had inherited 
the vast concern from his lately deceased 
father, and who, little acquainted with 
the practical part of the business, desired 
the superintendent’s assistance in explain- 
ing its detail to the beautiful girl who 
acccmpanied him and to whem he had 
lately become engaged. 

They strolled leisurely through the huge 
apartment, stopping, ever and anon, to 
view some particular bit of machinery 
whose working was made intelligible to 
them by the clear and concise explana- 
tion of their conductor. As they passed 
down the room many glances of admira- 
tion and interest were thrown after them 
by the ‘‘hands’’ who, already familiar 
with the master’s figure, were curious re- 
garding the fair, graceful girl who was to 
be his wife. ‘To Owen Wentworth, proud 
and happy in his newly-consummated en- 
gagement, even the whispered enconiums 
of her beauty, uttered by these rude lips 
and often emphasized by a hearty cath, 
were pleasant tributes; and his eyes were 
alight with love and tenderness as he 
watched the charming manner with which 
she received her instruction and heard the 
kindly words addres-ed in her gentle, 
sweet voice to the rough, coarse men and 
women about her. It was a sympathetic 
look here, an appreciative word there that 
won for Marion Hildreth the murmurs of 
praise which followed her way. Now and 
then a surly, scowling face refused to 
change its lowering expression for a 
brighter one of welcome to the gracious 
VoL. CX VI—NO. 32. 
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woman, and it was near one of these that 
the little group stopped for a close inspec- 
tion and analysis of the most complicated 
and important of the machines. 

Thé man had a wretchedly repulsive 
cast of countenance besides bearing all the 
signs which stamp the habitual drunkard. 
As he was a most excellent workman, 
however, when sober, to him had been 
intrusted, the management of this pcst, 
and by his side, an intelligent, skillful 
aid, stood his daughter, my heroine. As 
the party paused near the clanking, whir- 
ring machine and the manager, in order 
to afford a better opportunity for its in- 
spection, requested the man to suspend 
its action, a darker frown settled upon the 
evil face and as, with a tardy obedience, 
he reversed the crank which set the huge 
shaft in motion, he lifted his eyes and 
slowly swept a sinister glance over his 
master and his lovely companion. 

Miss Hildreth afterwards told me that, 
as they approached this end of the room, 
she noticed the young girl (whose extreme 
pallor and weariness she even then re- 
marked) fasten a penetrating leok upon 
her which seemed to read her very soul 
‘‘and’”’ said she ‘‘ had anything evil been 
in my life, had my love for Owen been 
less pure and true, the searching look in 
those sad eyes, would have shamed me to 
the earth.”’ As it was she bore the scrutiny 
well and the next moment had well-nigh 
forgotten it in listening to her lover’s de- 
scription of the iron monster, which, now 
that its life current was checked, stood 
quiet as a slumbering lion beneath his 
hand. 

He was standing, leaning in an easy at- 
titude, against the dormant thing trying 
to rerider intelligible to his listener its 
complicated mechanism, when suddenly, 
with no throb or breath cf warning, the 
great machine burst with a mighty con- 
vulsion into life, roaring, grooning, thun- 
dering with renew d vitality its giant 
wheels revolving with lightning, horrible 
speed, clutching and twisting into its 
awful, deadly embrace—not the tall, mus- 
cular, well knit figure of the man whoa 
moment since had carelessly supported 
himself on its massive frame and who now, 
as by a miracle, found himself dashed 
aside, but the slight, delicate form of a 
slender intervening something which had 
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shoved itself between him and destruc- 
tion, and which was now—oh horrible 
thought—being wound and twisted in 
the relentless clutch of those mighty arms. 
It was all done in an instant. Scarcea 
breathing-space and the ready hand of the 
superintendent had again reversed the 
crank, the monster was again motionless 
and the little group was still intact save 
for the maimed and bleeding thing which 
had offered itself as a sacrifice for the 
happiness of Marion Hildreth. Only ad- 
ditional suffering to a life that had known 
nothing else; and the preservation of hap- 
piness to an existence filled with joy! 
Oh, God! And this was the history of 
the strong, weary face! This the expla- 
nation of the wonderful expression of the 
rigid features! Well might I have read 
martyrdom in the serene glory which lay, 
like a blessed seal, upon the sleeping mar- 
ble; and yet there was something in the 
quality of the look, other than the peace 
consequent upon a merely perfunctory ful- 
filment of duty. There was another ele. 
ment, elusive and intangible, which I 
recognized without defining, which escap- 
ed my analysis for the present, but which 
strengthened my interest in my patient. 
One evening toward dusk, I was sitting 
by her side, pondering the subject which 
exerted quite a wonderful fascination over 
me; thinking of the short, wretched, joy- 
less life, from which, I had learned to- 
day, the burden of existence must soon 
be lifted; wondering what would become 
of the little ones bereft of this, their only 
protector (for, after the devilish act of 
malignity by which he had sought to re- 
venge himself upon his employer, Henry 
Johnson had disappeared, probably never 
again to show himself in this part of the 
world). I was, as I say, thinking sadly 
in the twilight of the terrible consequences 
of the murderous act, when a faint sound 
from the bed attracted my notice, and 
rising quickly I found myself gazing into 
the wonderful depths of two large, deep- 
gray eyes, which until now, I had never 
seen unclosed. If I had thought the other 
features pathetic in their weariness what 
can I say of the suffering, the agony, the 
indescribab.y eloquent pathos which the 
raised lids disclosed? She looked at me 
a few moments in utter silence; reading, 
doubtless, in my sympathetic glance, the 


fiat of death which I had so lately heard 
pronounced against her, for suddenly a 
flash. of joy, like a sunbeam glinting 
athwart a dreary waste, fairly irradiated 
her face. 

*‘T am to die?”’ Such hope, such long- 
ing in the faint, eager tones made easy for 
me the utterance of the truth. 

**VYes.’’ I said, sadly, at which she, 
reading the sorrow and pity in my voice, 
raised her weak left hand in protest, while, 
in a tone, which though faint and low 
from suffering, was filled with gladness 
and triumph, she cried: 

‘«Thank God! Then I can rest!’’ 

Could any words have been more elo- 
quent of the burden from which death 
alone was the escape? Hardly. had she 
spoken when a swift cloud chased the 
light from her face and a strange, wistful 
look crept into the grey eyes. Her voice 
sank to a whisper, but a whisper so thrill- 
ing that I had no need to bend my head 
to catch the meaning it conveyed. 

‘‘He is safe?’’ Then (as knowing full 
well to whom the emphasized pronoun re- 
ferred), I bowed my head. I saw once 
more the same wonderful look transfigure 
the sad face, as that which had first at- 
tracted me to her, save that this time an 
added radiance shone in the conscious 
gaze. ‘Then, like a flash of lightning 
illumining ashadowy way, the true mean- 
ing of the mysterious expression, which 
had so baffled my investigations, came 
upon me. Poor young heroine! alas for 
the rough, untutored heart which had 
offered up its shrine to merciless torture for 
the salvation of itsidol ! Something more 
than filial duty had prompted the act of 
averting the murderous intention of her 
father as she thrust herself beneath the 
wheels of juggernaut. 

I have served many years in my profes- 
sion ; have witnessed fearful suffering and 
wonderful fortitude, but never have I 
seen a finer exhibition of these latter 
qualities than in the case of this girl. 
This brave young factory heroine, knowing 
that her term of life was drawing rapidly 
to a close, she begged earnestly, that no 
anzesthetic should be administered, assert- 
ing her ability (which she nobly proved) 
of bearing without complaint the agony 
which she often endured. I have never 
known of a more beautiful character than 
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this which slowly unfolded itself before 
my eyes, in the intimate relation of nurse 
and patient. Her utter unselfishness ; her 
fear of giving me trouble; her anxious 
solicitude, lest she should become a bur- 
den; and her weak unsuccessful attempts 
to aid herself rather than tax others, all 
told a pathetic tale of self-reliance and 
womanly thoughtfulness, which in so 
young a creature, undergoing such intense 
physical pain, was truly marvellous. No 
wonder that I grew to love her; that the 
thought of how short a space of life yet 
remained to her, brought quick tears to 
my eyes and sent a sharp pang to my 
heart. Oh! Ruth, Ruth! many and 
many were the lessons of patience and 
faith I learned from your exceeding gentle. 
ness and resignation ! 

Of course, Owen Wentworth and his ten- 
der-hearted and grateful fiance did all in 
their power to alleviate, by a generous and 
unlimited bestowal of money, and by lux- 
urious gifts, the inevitable consequences of 
the act which had prolonged their happi- 
ness ; but of allthe many attempts made by 
them to acknowledge their debt of grati- 
tude, none so deeply touched the unsel- 
fish loving heart, as the fact of their hav- 
ing taken her deserted little ones from 
their factory work and placed them in 
good, suitable schools, where their young 
lives would be spared the bitter experience 
which had robded her of all youth and 
girlishness. 

What joy brightened the sad, grey eyes 
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as I told her this. What unselfish glad- 
ness beamed from every feature, as she 
realized that the only tie which bound her 
eager feet to earth; the only obstacle 
which duty interposed between her long- 
ing heart, and freedom had thus been 
rent asunder ! 

‘*Oh, Sister Margaret!” she cried, 
“how good they are! how good! Is it 
not splendid for the children? No more 
hungry nights when my heart has ached 
because I had no food to givethem! No 
more cold, shivering, little hodies! No 
more fear! No morewant. Ah, surely, 
now it is not selfish,for me to want to die! 
I couldn’t have done half so well with all 
my love for them. No one needs me 
now. Don’t you think that I may go 
without feeling that I’m shirking some- 
thing ?”’ 

I tried to answer but failed lamentably, 
and she seeing my motion mistook its 
cause and attributed it to her own source. 

‘¢ You are sorry for me!’’ she smiled 
half incredulously--‘‘ how funny that seems 
now—sorry for me!’’ she repeated, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘now come close to me.” You 
have been so good, so different from any- 
one that I ever saw, that if you don’t 
mind I'd like to tell you a little about my- 
self and them, when I’ve finished, you 
must do something for me, that is, if you 
will—you must tell me just whether you 
think I ought to be afraid to die after my 
wickedness. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


O love! this heart, this soul of mine, 

Yea all I am, or all I dream is thine 
Forever thine; these gifts are free, 

I give; if’t only to be loved of thee, 

O let thy gracious love my bosom thrill 

If’t be to sorely wound me or to kill 

My life with ceaseless pain or grief or tears, 
Or what; yet can I if thou art near? 


Pome. 


The awful strife of all the worlds that are, 

Ah! cannot tear my soul from thee afar, 

Then come, O come, thou Queen, thou dove 

And reign amid the rubies of my love, 

And let me hear thee say to me, my own 

Till death shall vanish the monarch from his 
throne, —CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 





When the long day’s work is over, 
When the light begins to fade, 

Watching, waiting in the gloaming, 
Weary, faint and half afraid, 

Then from out the deep'ning twilight, 
Clear and sweet, a voice shall come, 

Softly through the silence falling— 


“Child, thy Father calls, come home,” 


—HELEN Hunt Jackson. 















A Notable lace. 


BY H. MA 


Bradgate Hall, near Leicester, England, 
the birthplace of that illusttrious but ill-fated 
princess, the Lady Jane Grey, is one of the 
historic sites whose associations will always 
possess an interest to the visitors whatever 
may be his land or race. The home of a 
family long prominent in English history, 
whose chiefs placed their feet on the steps of 
the throng of the Plantagenets and Tudors ; 
and from whose portal rode golden-haired 
Elizabeth Woodville—Lady Grey—who had 
won the heart and hand of Edward IV, to 
reign in Shene and Westminster ; and, later 





on, that other Queen, fairer but less fortu- 
nate, who held her ten day’s court in the 
tower, which, alas! was to be her prison and 
her tomb, Bradgate has a history that is ‘not 
less grand and chivalrous than that of many 
more stately abodes. Then, too, it has a 
picturesque beauty of situation that is re- 
markable—a dreamy, sylvan old place, girt 
by parks and grand old woods and trout 
streams that would have delighted Isaak 
Walton, while like the Isle of Shallott : 





‘On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the world and meet the sky, 
And through the field the road runs by.” 

The quaint historian, Leland, visited this 
place in 1530, and writes of it : 

From Leicester to Bradgate, by grounde 
welle woddid, three miles. At Bradgate isa 
faire parke, and a lodge lately built there by 
the Lord Thomas Gray, Marquis of Dorset, 
This 


parke was parte of the old erles of Leicester’s 


father to Henry that is now Marquis. 


lands, and sins, by heirs generale, it came to 
the Lord Ferrers of Groby, and so to the 
There remaine few of the 
old castellc, more than that the hill that 
kepe the castelle stoode on is vet very nota- 
ble, but there is 
Newere workes and buildings there at Brad- 


Greys. tokens 


now no stone upon it. 
gate were erected by the Lord Thomas, first 
Marquis of Dorsete, among which workes 
he began and erected the foundation and 
waules of a great gate house of brick, and a 
tour, but that is left half unfinished of him, 
and so it standeth yet. 
parke by the place, much of it wooded land 


(4 


There is a faire large 


RIA 


and VI miles in compass. There is also a 
poor village bythe place and a littil broke 
by it. 


GEORGE. 


Bradgate had been at this time in the pos- 


session of the Greys nearly a hundred years, 


the manor, which had been one of the many 
given by the Conqueror to his favorite Baron 
Hugh Grandmeisnell, had passed successful- 
ly through the hands of the Beaumonts, earls 
of Leicester, and the De Quinceys, earls of 
Wincester, ancestors of our American Quin- 
ceys, to Baron Ferrers of Groby, and 
by the marriage of the daughter of the 
last Lord Ferrers to Sir Edward de Grey 
it came to that family in 1444. Sir Edward’s 
son, Sir John Grey, married Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, who, when left a widow, so impressed 
the heart of young Edward IV that he mar- 
ried her and made her Queen of England, 
and the mother of queens. From this time 
the Greys rode on the topmost wave of pros- 
During almost one hundred years the 
honors that were almost 
princely, and ranked among the most prom- 
inent and influential in the realm. 

Sir Thomas Grey, the son of Sir John and 
Elizabeth Woodville, was advanced to the 
dignity of Marquis of Dorset, the second 
title of that kind which had been created in 
England. He died in 1501, having previously 
commenced the new 
buildings at both Groby and Bradgate. His 
third son, Thomas, who succeeded as second 


perity. 
family enjoyed 


erection of several 


Marquis early in the reign of Henry VIII, 
built at Bradgate a very fair, large and beau 
tiful house, from materials brought princi 
pally from the manor house of the Earl of 
Warwick, at Sutton Coldfield. He was one 
of the most splendid noblemen of his time, 


and wes high in favor with King Henry, 
whose sword he carried naked before his 
royal master at the grand pageant of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, as the Duke of 
Bourbon did that of his sovereign, the King 
of France. The next owner of Bradgate was 
Henry, eldest son of the preceding and third 
Marquise of Dorset. By his marriage with 
Frances, danghter and co-heir of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by his wife Mary, 
laughter of Henry VII and widow of Louis 
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XII of France, this nobleman became the 
near kinsman of the royal family. He waS 
created Duke of Suffolk and Warden of the 
West and Middle Marches. Under E lward 
VI still more power and dignities came to 
him, all of which he finally lost by engaging 
in a project to seat his own daughter on the 
throne, under the advice of the ambitious 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. 

This daughter was the incomparable Lady 
Jane Grey, who first comes into view in the 
grim old rooms of her father’s ances- 
tral home, and whose first years, as well as 
some of her later ones, were spent at this 
place. That was a sweet and quiet life she 
led at Bradgate, wandering amid its shady 
parks and covert nooks, redolent of ferns 
and laurel, and reading her favorite authors 
stretched on the turfy slope of the tiny 
brooklet, rippling through its green meadow 
land. 

She was a fair and gentle girl and grew up 
with a sweet and pensive beauty, so simple 
and unaffected in her ways as to delight the 
heart of all who saw her. She was a nota- 
ble little student, for we are told that at ten 
years of age she could read the Bible in the 
original Hebrew, and before she was fifteen 
could talk Latin, Italianand French. There 
isa pleasant story related of Roger Ascham's 
interview with her; at one time when visit- 
ing her father’s castle, he found the noble- 
man’s family absent on a hunting excursion, 
but discovered in the library hall the fair 
young daughter of the house, absorbed in a 
volume of Plato. He asked her to read in 
that language, and the venerable scholar 
remained standing in amazement at the eru- 
dition of the child not yet sixteen years old. 
Then she indited him a letter in the same 
language in which she confessed that she 
found greater pleasure within abstruse folios 
than in any childish sports. 

It was a great change and one wholly out 
of seeming with the even tenor cf her former 
life, when she rode through the thronging 
streets of London, clad in her royal garb of 
cloth of gold, purple velvet and minever, a 
purple canopy borne aloft overhead, and 
embroidered silken pennons before and be- 
hind her, while the cavalcade of dashing 
nobles, the civic dignitaries and the tumult- 
uous crowd, all joined in the long oft-repeat- 
ed shout, ‘‘ Long live Queen Jane.”’ 
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Poor girl queen! Her reign lasted little 
more than a week, and then, deserted by the 
treacherous nobles, even by the father who 
had plotted to crown her, and whose appeals 
alone had overcome her scruples, she was 
left to the tender mercies of ‘‘bloody Mary.”’ 
The queen long refused to sign the death 
warrant, but for the peace of her kingdom at 
last was forced to doso. At the age of seven- 
teen, a girl still, the young heroine was led 
to execution, and as the gleaming axe rose 
and fell, the fairest, wisest head in all the 
English realm, rolled upon the scaffold. 

One constantly thinks of the young girl as 
he wanders about Bradgate; hers is the 
proudest memory by all odds, and the fairest 
that surrounds this medieval home. Out- 
lined against its horizon is the vision of the 
fairy maiden, wandering with her books and 
hounds, fresh as the morning, beautiful as 
day ; a delicate and responsive nature living 
in the lap of pleasure, yet simple and natur- 
al as a flower of the field, a girl speaking 
freely to men without boldness, a woman 
neither ignorant nor finding evil on the tree 
of knowledge. With the single exception 
of Jeanne D’ Arc, we know of no figure so 
pure and noble, so innocent and so unfortu- 
nate in all medieval history as that of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

‘*She had,’’ says Dr. Fuller, ‘‘the inno- 
cency of childhood, the beauty of youth, the 
solidity of middle, the gravity of old age, 
and all at eighteen ; the birth of a princess, 
the learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, yet 
the death of a malefactor for her parents’ 
offences. Nolady, which led so many pious, 
lived so few pleasant days, whose soul was 
never out of the nonage of afflictions till 
death made her of full years to inherit hap- 
piness. So severe her education! Whilst a 
child her father’s was to her a house of cor- 
rection; nor did she write woman sooner 
than she subscribe wife; and, in obedience 
to her parents, was unfortunately matched to 
the Lord Guilford Dudley. Yet he was a 
goodly, and (foraught I find to the contrary) 
a godly gentleman, whose worst fault was 
that he was son to an ambitious father. She 
was proclaimed, but never crowned, queen ; 
living in the Tower, which place, though it 
hath a double capacity of a palace and a 
prison, yet appeared to her chiefly in the 
latter relation. For she was longer a captive 
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than a queen therein ; taking no content- 
ment all the time save what she found in 
God and a clear conscience. Her family, by 
snatching at a crown which was not, lost a 
coronet which was theirown, much degraded 
in degree, and more in estate. I would give 
an inventory of the vast wealth they then 
possessed, but am loathe to grieve her sur- 
viving relations with a list of the lands lost 
by her father’s attainture.”’ 
Of the ample buildings and sumptuous 
offices of the Bradgate Hall of the sixteenth 
century the remains now to be seen are few 
and fragmentary. The building was of brick, 
with stone quoins, and of these the principal 
remains are the broken shells of two towers 
with portions of enclosing walls partly cov- 
ered with ivy. Of the moat, the pleasances, 
and the fish-ponds, the traces are still to be 
seen, and close to the house is a_ beautiful 
avenue of chestnuts, a probable haunt of the 
Lady Jane andof Elizabeth Woodville. The 
park still abounds in picturesque views, and 
is still well stocked with deer, though it is 
no longer what it was, ‘““when a squirrel 
might hop six miles from tree to tree without 
seeing the sun.’’ Sad rifts have been broken 
in upon the ancient ‘‘ wooden lands”’ of the 
park, as Leland calls them, and the rabbit 
and hare now roam over what were formerly 
the court-yards and gardens of the manor. 
Many tourists procure the keys and have 
a peep at the old chapel near the ruins. The 
place is small, and it puzzles one to|know how 
it could possibly have been large enough for 
his grace of Suffolk’s family. It has been 
stripped of all its ornaments, and looks bare 
and cheerless. The Marquises of Dorset lie 
here quiet enough now, however restless they 
may have been in their lives. Here, too, are 
the recumbent effigies of Henry Grey, created 
Baron of Groby by James I., and his wife, 
daughter of the celebrated Lord Burleigh, 
The Baron is represented as being clad in a 
complete suit of plate armor, and the hands 
of both are lifted up asin prayer. There is 
also the tablet of a still more recent 


Baron. 5 
The visitor will observe a long range of 


stabling at the left of the chapel. That was 


erected in a very short space of time to ac 
commodate the retinue of James I., when he 
paid a visit to Bradgate in 1612. The pictur. 
esque little valley to the right is called Rocky 
Valley, and forms an agreeable walk during 
the hottest part of the year. A small trout 
stream runs through it, and on either side of 
it arise almost perpendicular huge masses of 
granite and slate rock, but their roughness is 
so completely hidden by the noble oaks that 
grow among them, that it is not observed 
until you are within a very little distance off. 
One peculiar feature of Bradgate is the beau- 
tiful green fern plant, which grows over every 
part of it, and gives it a singular, yet inter- 
esting appearance. There are, too, some 
quiet sequestered lanes all around this great 
park, such lanes as old England alone can 
boast. Not far from the ruins of the lordly 
mansion, is one in particular, where nature 
is seen in all her pomp, yet wild and free, 
In it is a bank F 


‘“ Whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violets grow, 
Quite over-canopied with bush woodbine, 
With sweet wild roses and with eglantine.”’ 


Looking around on the country, we may 
see the blue curling smoke coming up be- 
tween two spinneys. That is the village of 
Thuncastone, where the celebrated Bishop 
Latimer was born. Many of our readers will 
recall what he said when he was tied to the 
stake, about “lighting a candle in England 
that would never go out.’’ Between the 
spinney and an adjacent hill the famous 
Scrithland slate pits are situated. The hill 
to the right, which appears to be on the out- 
side of the park, is an old beacon hill, and 
many a watch fire has blazed on it during 
the long wintry nights when the Danes over- 
run England. And on all sides are seen 
patches of the old forest of Chamwood that 
has been brought into cultivation. One féa- 
ture is noticeable, and that is, throughout 
the enclosures on one side of the hill—those 
nearest the forest—the partitions are cold 
stone walls, and on the other green living 
hedges, which are bedecked with the gayest 
and sweetest of the English wild flowers. 
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Pauls’ Sister. 








BY BRENDA BROWNE. 


Jane Meredith was unmarried, middle- 
aged and wealthy. She was also practi- 
cal and prosaic to the last degree. She had 
her own ideas as to how things should be 
managed, as was shown inside her own 
household. No novels were ever to be 
seen in her home, and her niece, who 
lived with her, had literally never so 
much as seen a love story up to the age 
of fifteen years, and so carefully guarded 
had she been from hearing any of the 
light talk socommon among girls of that 
age that she had no definite idea what 
an admirer or a lover might be. And 
perhaps it was just as well, for though not 
sentimental or susceptible, Pansy was of 
avery sensitive temperament and needed 
no aid to quicken her imagination. 

Pansy Meredith was posessed of a 
rare loveliness. She was tall, slender 
and exquisitely graceful, neither very 
fair nor dark, with great masses of 
soft hair the shade of old gold, and 
such eyes! It would seem she must 
have taken her name from them, so 
like pansies they were, the peculiar 
rich, deep purple-blue seen only in that 
flower. The brows and lashes were dark, 
giving her a look of spirit and energy, as 
indeed she had. It would be hard to tell 
wherein lay the charms of that face, but 
the charm was there. A woman grown 
but in years and at heart a child. She 
bloomed day after day in her sheltered 
nook, her brightness seldom ever slightly 
dulled, for the girl was almost invariably 
contented and happy, there was no cause 
for her to be otherwise. 

But now for a few days she had had 
spells of living very quiet and grave, it 
was nearly September and her big brother, 
four years her senior, was soon to go back 
to college, and though she would then 
take up her own studies under her private 
tutor, she would of course miss Paul very 
much. 

‘* Well little sister,’’ said he one day, 
‘* what makes you look at me so!”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ answered Pansy 
slowly. ‘‘I like to look at you.” 

A good many women liked to look at 
Paul, and no wonder, for though not at 
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all like Pansy, he was handsome as a 
picture. He resembled their father, who 
had been dead many years, was tall and 
straight as an Indian, and his black eyes 
seemed always full of life and alertness. 
That summer of his vacation Pansy used 
to sitand watch him almost by the hour. 
Sometimes he would look up from his 
reading and find those wonderful eyes 
fixed upon him with a curious intentness, 
and then he would smile—such a radiant, 
winning smile the young fellow had, and 
reach his hand to her, and she was filled 
with contentment if she might only be 
near him. Pansy Meredith’s absolute 
devotion to her big brother, her friends 
declared, was one of the grandest, the 
most touching ofall her noble character- 
istics. 

The last evening before Paul’s going 
away Miss Meredith had an engagement 
out to dinner. 

‘“‘T am so glad, Paul!” exclaimed 
Pansy, after she had gone. ‘‘ Now I shall 
have you all to myself.’ 

She took her aunt’s place at the table 
and filled it with a charming dignity. 
Just opposite sat Paul—so passed the 
dining hour with these two occupying the 
seats of master and mistress and shut in 
cosily alone together. Years after they 
remembered that night. Pansy ate little 
and was unusually quiet, and after they 
had passed into the library did not seem 
any more disposed to talk. 

‘Where is that gay voice?’ asked 
Paul, laughingly; ‘‘well, if you can’t 
talk to me I think I shall have to read to 
you.” 

He selected a book of poems and read 
several verses, when on looking up to see 
if she were interested he was suprised to 
find the beautiful eyes filled with great 
tears. 

‘¢ Why, Pansy! what is it?’’ he said. 

“It is—you!’’ sobbed Pansy, coming 
over to where he sat and creeping into 
his arms. 

‘¢ Because I am going away?” asked 
her brother, deeply touched by the pitiful 
face. ‘‘Poorchild!”’ Idid not know 
you cared so much as that about me.’’ 
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‘¢O Paul, I wish I didn’t care so much ! 
It seems as though I were losing you.”’ 

‘But I shall come home for a week at 
Christmas, and then next summer there 
is the long vacation again,’’ said Paul, in 
a comforting tone. ‘‘And I shall write 
often and think of you oftener still, my 
little Pansy.”’ 

‘«But sometime you will see some girl 
you will like a great deal better, wont 
you ?”’ she asked, anxiously. 

He smiled and tenderly stroked back 
the soft, shining hair from the fair fore- 
head. 

‘«My own little sister holds the first 
place. Other people's sisters I do not 
even care to know,’’ and he bent his 
handsome head and kissed her more than 
once, on brow and lips. 

She began to tremble and dropped her 
face against his shoulder. 

‘¢ Pansy, I’m afraid you are not well 
to-night,’’ cried her brother, in sudden 
alarm. ‘! Tell me, dear, do you feel ill?”’ 

He gently forced the hidden face up so 
he could look at it,and held it there, one 
hand each side of her head. Her cheeks 
glowed with a feverish color and more than 
the brightness of health shone in her eyes. 

‘¢ Tell me, little one, what is the mat- 
ter? he repeated. 

‘¢]_-can’t—I—-don’t know,’’ faltered 
the girl. Then her beautiful eyes droop- 
ing under his steadfast gaze, she whisper- 
ed in a low, tremulous tone,—‘‘ When 
you—kiss me so, it—goes all through 
me.”’ 

The young man looked at the flushed, 
tear-wet face in deep perplexity. There 
was silence for a few moments, and at 
last Pansy, prompted by some instinct 
she did not understand to hide her face, 
gave him one wistful appealing glance and 
again nestled against hisbreast. The big 
brother, held the slender form closer. 

** Poor little one!’’ he murmured. 
‘* Fatherless ! motherless ! ’’ 

They did not talk any more. Pansy 
lay quietly in the clasp of the strong 
arms, only now and then raising her eyes 
to Paul’s face with a strange intensity of 
earnestness and wondering in her look. 

Before Miss Meredith’s return the long 
lashes rested on the velvety cheek and 
Pansy had fallen asleep, with one of 
Paul’s hands held in both her own and 
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Her 
brother carried the unconscious girl to 
her room and laid her carefully down on 
her own white bed ; then covering her with 
a shawl, he lingered a moment gazing at 
the beautiful sleeper in a sort of tender 


pressed tightly against her breast. 


bewilderment. He kissed her very gently 
and left her to dream of him. That was 
for good-bye, as he was to leave early the 
next morning and so would not see her 
again. 

*¢ Aunt Jane, I’m afraid Pansy is not 
quite well,’’ he said to Miss Meredith. 
‘- She did not seem like herselflast night.” 

Clearly Paul Meredith did not in the 
least read what was passing in his sister’s 
young heart. 

The first week or two after Paul went 
away, Pansy seemed dull and listless, but 
then she brightened up and was her own 
merry self again. She watched for her 
brother’s letters almost as though they 
were a lover’s, and wrote him charming 
accounts of her own quiet, studious life 
and all the sweet fancies that thronged 
her mind. 

He carried the lovely pictured coun- 
tenance with him constantly in his breast 
pocket, but never showed it to anyone. 
One day a fellow student discovered him 
gazing at it. 

‘«Sweetheart?’’ was the query, half in 
jest, half in earnest. 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Paul gravely, ‘‘my 
one little sister—my sweetheart.’’ Then 
in a sudden impulsiveness of mood, for- 
eign to him, he added: ‘‘ Ido not believe 
I shall ever have any other.’ 

The Christmas holidays came and 
passed, and at last it was the long vaca- 
tion again. Then the happy days sped 
fast; it was Paul’s last college vacation, 
for he was to finish the next spring. The 
brother and sister were together almost 
constantly. It was Paul now who was 
restless and dissatisfied if away from Pansy 
long. When in each other’s society both 
seemed at the height of happiness; but 
when it came the time of parting again, 
neither appeared to mind the farewells. 
The truth was that they did feel it so 
keenly, that through a strong effort for 
self-control the result was a calmness of 
demeanor. __ 

It was a day Paul and Pansy never for- 
got when after h’s graduation Paul came 
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back to stay. He had not been at home 
at Christmas this year, so it was fully 
ten months since they had seen him. 
Miss Meredith and her niece drove down 
to the train to meet him. They only 
exchanged hand shakes in the depot, 
postponing more affectionate greetings 
until their arrival home. When once 
there, Miss Meredith put her motherly 
arms about her ‘* boy,”’ as she still called 
him, though he had long been a man 
grown, and gave him several hearty 
kisses. 

«‘There!’’ she laughed,’’ I won’t take 
more than my share; the rest belong to 
Pansy.”’ 

Paul turned to his sister. She had 
looked so radiantly beautiful in her white 
dress, her cheeks a rich crimson with 
excitement, that he had been almost daz- 
zled, and stood a little in awe of this 
fascinating woman, for Pansy had matured 
wonderfully since he last saw her. He 
approached her slowly, hesitatingly, when 
suddenly she grew very white and put up 
her hand, as it to ward off a blow. 

‘©Why, my dear child, are you ill?” 
exclaimed Miss Meredith. 

‘‘It is nothing,”’ faltered the girl; ‘‘a 
sudden pain; I have had a headache all 
day; the room seems close,’’ and she rose 
and walked to the open door, glad of 
some pretext to hide the hot color that 
now surged to her cheeks. 

Paul lingered irresolutely in the middle 
of the floor, surprised and pained. 

The happy understanding and free in- 
tercourse between the young people the 
year before was gone, and a strange con- 
straint now showed itself in all their ac- 
tions toward each other. Indeed, some- 
times they manifested an indifference 
amounting almost to coldness, and this 
was so apparent that even their aunt, who 
was not very discerning, noted it, though 
without attaching much importance to 
the change. 

‘“‘You and Pansy don’t seem to be so 
wrapped up in each other as you used to 
be, Paul,’’ observed that blind woman. 

Paul’s dark cheek flushed painfully, 
and he bit his lip. 

“‘T don’t know why you need think 
so,’ he said, after a little, ‘‘at least 
about me. As for her,—well, girls begin 
to think more of other people’s brothers 
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than their own after awhile, you know,”’ 
somewhat bitterly. 

At another time Miss Meredith made 
very much the same remark to Pansy as 
to her brother. 

‘Why, auntie,” said the girl, ‘‘ Paul 
was younger then, and of course thought 
his little sister perfection. Since that 
he has seen more of the world, and 
knows so much more beautiful and bril- 
liant women, it is only natural I should 
fall into insignificance in comparison,”’ 
and she gave a light laugh, a laugh that 
lacked all genuineness. 

Miss Meredith dismissed the subject 
from her mind; indeed, it had never 
held any place there at all. A family of 
deserving poor just now occupied all her 
spare time and attention, and when this 
little amusement (for such it seemed to be 
to her) was gone, some other equally 
worthy object would claim her thought. 
So between these two strange young people 
matters held their course, uninfluenced 
by any outside cause. 

One night Paul strode into the conser- 
vatory where his sister stood among the 
flowers. He had been out all the after- 
noon tramping over the hills in vain effort 
to walk off the terrible unrest that of late 
often seized him. It was just at sunset, 
and there was still light enough to trans- 
form into a golden glory the hair massed 
softly about Pansy’s sweet young head. 
She ‘hardly stirred when he entered,— 
there was the slightest fluctuation of color 
in the face turned slowly toward him, 
and a provokingly calm, little smile was 
her only greeting. The young man stood 
a moment looking into her eyes as though 
he would read her very soul—but he 
could read nothing, for the eyes were 
unfathomable —those wonderful, pansy- 
purple eyes! He put out a hand that 
trembled, and hardly knowing what he 
did, rudely snatched a cluster of roses 
she held, enveloping for an instant in his 
fierce grasp the delicate, white fingers as 
well as the flowers. Then his eyes falling 
under her startled, wondering gaze, he 
turned abruptly and walked away; the 
roses slipped from his hand unheeded 
and were trampled under his feet. As he 
went out there was a look on his face 
which wa; scorn for himself, but which of 
course Pansy could not interpret. 
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Anyone listening at Pansy’s door might 
have heard the lowsound of weeping that 
night. As for Paul, he paced the moon- 
lit garden path until midnight, groaning 
in spirit. 

‘There is no other way,’’ he decided 
at last. ‘‘I must go away, and forever.” 

A fortnight later and he was off for the 
distant city where a cousin of his father’s 
resided—his only excuse for making that 
place his choice. Miss Meredith was 
very loth to have him go, but Pansy he 
did not see to take leave of—she plead 
illness and did not come down that morn- 
ing. Paul was so bitterly disappointed 
not to see her that he felt a wild impulse 
to give up his plan at the last moment 
and remain at home. But he summoned 
all his strength against himself. 

‘It is no matter,’’ he said with desper- 
ate cheerfulness in reply,to his aunt’s 
regrets that Pansy could not come down. 
‘*A little thing like a good-bye is not 
worth the trouble.’’ To himself he said 
desperately and without any pretense of 
cheerfulness: ‘‘ Perhaps it is better so after 
all. I could not be responsible for myself 
if I saw her for what | know to be the 
last time. And she my own little sister, 
—my lovely, pure Pansy! O my God!” 

They did not hear from him often. 
He seemed to be immersed in business 
interests, and his letters were hasty and 
brief. Pansy no longer openly watched 
for their coming as in her brother’s col- 
lege days. But unknown to anyone but 
herself they often lay under her pillow at 
night. 

Pansy went out in society a great deal 
now, her aunt thought her quite old 
enotigh to see something of the world and 
for the world to see her. She was very 
bright and gay and had a long list 
of admirers—indeed, they might almost 
be called worshippers. A constant round 
of balls, parties, drives and walks filled 
her time, and she was considered the belle 
of all that region. But though there were 
among her suitors many who were wealthy, 
handsome and distinguished, she seemed 
to have no decided preference among them. 
All were treated with such kind but mani- 
fest indifference that at last her aunt began 
to be disappointed and puzzled. She had 
taken great pleasure in chaperoning her 

lovely niece, and was more proud of 


Pansy’s success than if it had been her 
own. But now Miss Meredith began to 
fear her charge would after all disregard 
her numerous desirable opportunities and 
thus make of her life a failure by remain- 
ing single. Her aunt remembered her 
own youth, and fiom it argued that no 
girl could reach Pansy’s age entirely heart- 
free. So one day she subjected her toa 
cross-examination on the matter. After 
failing to elicit from her a favorable esti- 
mation of any of the gentlemen under 
discussion, she finally said in despair : 

«« Child, do think now—have you never 
had your heart beat any faster? ’”’ 

‘«Why, yes, Aunt Jane, I have,’’ was 
the arch reply, ‘‘ when I have run up-stairs 
too fast.”’ 

She did not think it necessary to state 
that simply the thought of her own brother 
Paul quickened her pulses strangely. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ sighed the elder lady. 
‘If you only could be sensible like other 
girls and have some consideration for your 
own future. Of course I can’t make a 
match for you against your will, but I 
want you always to remember that I did 
the best I could, Pansy.”’ 

In spite of her seeming happiness and 
exuberant spirits, Pansy grew pale and 
thin. Miss Meredith put her in charge 
of the old family physician, whose ver- 
dict was too much dissipation and not 
sufficient rest. 

‘* But I can’t bear to be quiet,”’ objected 
Pansy. ‘And you know the old saying, 
Doctor, ‘laugh and grow fat’.”’ 

‘‘ But my dear young lady, that does 
not mean to laugh too much and too hard. 
Very likely tooneso happily circumstanced 
as yourself, and with such a flow of good 
spirits—such vivacity and enthusiasm as 
you possess—restraint in the pursuit of 
pleasure will seem rather irksome. But 
moderation is my prescription in your 
case, Miss Pansy,—moderation. ”’ 

No doubt the good old doctor was a 
very wise man, but this time he did not 
at all foresee the results of his course of 
treatment. His advice was carried out 
to a much further extent than he had in- 
tended, and instead of being loth to nar- 
row her social programme, the girl went 
to the opposite extreme, and seclusion 
now appeared to be so enticing that she 
could hardly be persuaded toshare in any 
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festivities whatever. Her friends decided 
that she was communing with nature and 
wondered if she were preparing to write 
a book. But Pansy’s study was human 
nature—her own—and quiet did not prove 
any betterment, for she grew white and 
listless. 

The old physician now declared she 
needed change of air and scene. But 
Pansy still had enough of her old spirit 
left to be rather wilful, and persisted that 
all she wanted was to be let alone. 

Meanwhile, to all outward appearances 
Paul wasthriving. But it isenough tosay 
his mind was not so calm as his face. He 
had a pleasant boarding-place at the home 
of Mr. Armstrong, his father’s cousin, a 
genial old gentleman. One day they 
were sitting together in the library, and 
Mr. Armstrong, who had been clearing 
out some pigeon-holes in an old desk, 
threw Paul a small packet. 

‘« Those are some old letters your father 
left here once,’’ he said, ‘‘I never have 
looked at them and had forgotten they 
were here, but perhaps you would like to 
read them. ”’ 

Paul took up the package rather care- 
lessly. Both his father and mother had 
died when he wasa child, and his memory 
of them was very vague. 

The letters proved to be three written 
by his mother to his father. Paul glanced 
over one and was about to put them aside 
as of no importance, but while hesitating 
what to dowith them, he drew the second 
from its envelope. A familiar name 
caught his eye—a name hardly out of his 
waking or sleeping thoughts. This is 
what he read : 

‘I think Pansy would be a very pretty 
name for our dear little adopted child. 
How do you like it? And your sugges- 
tion that we keep the fact of her adoption 
entirely secret I regard as quite wise 
and proper. I suppose much suffering has 
been caused by adopting children and their 
growing up and learning the truth. As 
the little thing isso very young—scarcely 
three weeks old—and everything has hap- 
pened just right so far, it will be easy to 
hide from even our nearest relatives that 
our baby is not our own in every sense. ”’ 

Paul did not swoon nor cry out, nor do 
anything else dramatic the occasion may 
have called for. He only sat very still, 
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grew rather pale and caught his breath. 
Then when a little more composed he 
read the third letter. This contained no 
new light on his remarkable discovery, 
but there were other allusions to the baby- 
girl. The young man put the letters back 
in their wrapping and placed the packet 
in his pocket. ‘There was a strange ex- 
pression on his face —like the look one 
might have who awakes to find himself in 
Heaven. Aftera little he arose and wen 

out-docrs. The house had suddenly 
grown too small to contain him. He 
wandered away to a grove at a little dis- 
tance, and there, contrary to habit, sat 
down under the trees, for had he walked 
as was his wont he would not have known — 
where he was going, for his soul seemed 
to be lost to the world, and to have en- 
tered Paradise. Now and then he uncon- 
sciously smiled to himself, and more than 
once great tears stood in his eyes. At 
last he buried his face in the grass and lay 
there motionless for some time. When 
he came to himself, as it were, and 
went back to the house, no one would 
have known anything had happened to 
stir him as he had been stirred, to the 
depths of his soul, for aside from a trifle 
more than ordinary preoccupation of 
manner, he showed no ‘sign of what he 
had been through. 

That evening he observed it was about 
time he visited home. 

‘It is nearly seven months, I believe, 
that I have been here,’’ he said. 

And the very next morning he started. 
He reached home in the middle of the 
afternoon of the next day. 

Miss Meredith was spending the day in 
a neighboring city, and Pansy was sitting 
idly alone in the great, silent drawing- 
room. ‘There Paul found her. 

‘*Don’t be frightened,”’ he said, as she 
gave a startled exclamation. Then, ‘‘ how 
changed you are,” he said, sorrowfully. 
‘¢T had no idea you were so ill.’”’ 

‘‘T am not ill,’’ said Pansy, smiling 
faintly. ‘‘Aunt Jane is away to-day. I 
am sorry.”’ 

‘¢And I am glad, for it is you I came to 
see,’’ was the quick reply. 

He put into her hand an open letter— 
the letter which had so overcome him—and 
explained when it was written and by 
whom, stood by while she read it. -Poor 
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Pansy was already trembling from the sur- 
prise and excitement of his coming, and 
now this was almost more than she could 
bear. She read the strange words over 
and over in a dazed way; she felt as 
though turned to stone or ice, and could 
not speak; not daring to look at Paul, she 
shrank down into the great easy-chair 
and covered her face. 

Paul stood watching her. 

‘«Pansy,’’ he said, after a little, ‘‘I 
did not mean to be cruel. Surely you 
will not grieve over this, for it need not 
make the least difference—it sha// not if 
you say so.”’ 

Still she sat there motionless and with 
hidden face, and he, resolutely controlling 
himself, still stood at a little distance. 

‘* Pansy, look at me!”’ 

There was something in his tone she 
could not resist, and she lifted her head 
and the beautiful eyes were raised to his 
with a timid, wistful look. It unnerved 
the young man so he could scarcely speak. 
He held out his arms to her, 

‘Come, Pansy!’’ he cried, his voice 
shaken by long-suppressed passion. ‘‘1 
love you—not with a brother’s love. 
Come, darling, and be my wife!’’ 

Another moment and she lay sobbing 
on his breast. 
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Three hours later Paul awakened to the 
fact that it was growing dusk. 

‘* What time do you expect Aunt Jane?” 
he asked. 

‘« By the eight o’clock train,’’ answered 
Pansy, in a tone as if all the Aunt Janes 
in the world were now a matter of indif- 
ference to her. 

‘«Pansy,’’ whispered her lover, ‘‘ would 
you be willing to walk down to the white 
house under the hill with me right away, 
before she gets back?”’ 

The rector lived there. 

‘‘Now ?’’ faltered the girl, beginning 
to tremble in his arms. 

He held her closer. 

‘<Yes, now, my darling.”’ 

It took some time for the Dominie’s 
astonishment to clear away so that he had 
full possession of his wits, but he managed 
to conduct the familiar ceremony. 

When they reached home again, Paul 
took the lovely, blushing girl in his 
arms. 

‘‘Mine now! 
whispered. 

‘‘And mine! mine forever!’’ answered 
Pansy, reaching up her white hands to his 


mine—my wife!’ he 


neck. ‘But oh, Paul,’’ she said, looking 
in his eyes, ‘‘what will Aunt Jane 
say ?”? 


ftlasks and faces. 
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Impale the firefly, and in torture’s throes, 
Behold the diamond sparkles that arise $ 

Through all its sufferings how it gleams and glows, 
And, when the lizht fades out, it with it dies. 


To the poor firefly is mankind a kin, 
In radiance shining, and from cause the same; 
Tis from the pain that’s goading them within 
Their very lustre rises like a flame. 





The flash that sets the table in a roar, 
Springs often from some weary aching heart; 
And from lips wet with draughts the bitterest, pour 
The words‘that glorious living words impart. 


Who can true happiness describe as he 

That feels that it can never be his share ? 
Who yearns for beauty with the ecstasy 

Of him whose love but mocks at his despair. 


Stlap. 
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In a glorious wave of the morn’s mystic light, 

The trees sways their blossoms of pink and of white, 
Out from the hawthorn beside the glad stream 
Floats a bird-note as soft and as sweet asa dream, 
Midst flashes of sunlight and dashes of rain 
Beautiful May, O welcome again. 
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Gerome’s Baby. 


BY ELIZABETH C. WINTER. 


‘*No, I'll not forgive him — never, 
never !’’ said Aunt Delphine, and her 
teeth clicked together, and her small foot 
set itself down in a way it had of doing 
when its owner meant to keep her word. 
‘¢ He knew that my heart was set on hav- 
ing him marry you, Gabrielle, and now 
that’s all over—for of course she won’t 
die and leave him a widower! That sort 
of girl never dies; Iknowthem. She’sthin 
and tall, straight in the back, and carries 
her head in the air—that sort live 
forever !’’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t want her to die, 
aunt !’’ I ventured to say, timidly ; people 
whe lived with Aunt Delphine were gen- 
erally a little afraid of her. 

But I had many reasons for knowing 
that she carried a kind and generous heart 
under an outward appearance of hard 
worldliness. 

‘¢Of course you don’t!’’ she snapped 
out in answer to my remark. ‘* You 
have’nt the spirit of a mouse, anyway. 
If you had, this need never have hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘« But, dear aunt, if Gérome didn’t love 
me ?”’ 

‘‘Love! Stuff! Rubbish! What has 
love to do with it? Boys and girls have 
no right to love each other before mar- 
riage; and afterwards he would have 
loved you, of course, as you would have 
loved him. That’s how such things are 
managed in my country—the only civil- 
ized country in the world! But in this 
barbarous new land every youth and 
maiden think themselves the only persons 
to be consulted in the most important 
steps in life. Bah! Don’t talk any more 
nonsense.”’ , 

Of course I didn’t just then—neither 
sense or nonsense; for I had long ago 
learned that the easiest way to manage 
Aunt Delphine in a tantrum was to let 
her do all the talking herself. 

But I was not sorry that my cousin Gé 
rome had married Mary Robertson. I 
loved him very dearly myself, but didn’t 
want to marry him—to be entirely frank, 
I wanted to marry someoneelse. His name 


9? 


was William Lacy. But I had never yet 
summoned up courage to say so to Aunt 
Delphine. I was, however, very sorry for 
her disappointment, though I couldn’t 
share it. I knew that my marriage with Gé- 
rome had been the dream of her life. She 
had a handsome fortune to leave him, 
and she didn’t wish to break it. She. 
loved me as a daughter, but I was a por- 
tionless girl, without father or mother, 
and she was anxious for my future. A 
marriage with Gérome would have sim- , 
plified matters greatly, and would have 
made everything pleasant, except for the 
wedded pair. 

Aunt was cruel towards Gérome—at 
least it seemed so to me; and indeed, I 
often thought she cared more for me than 
for her own son. I was the only child of 
a pet sister, many years younger than 
herself, who had outraged French eti- 
quette on the matrimonial question, by 
running away with a penniless young 
American. My father had only the pre- 
carious earnings of a profession in which 
he never excelled to support himself and 
his wife; but they were happy. Aunt Del- 
phine was the first to forgive her wayward 
sister. ‘They wrote letters to each other 
by every steamer; and when my mother’s 
health began to fail, her sister—by this 
time a widow, with an only child, too— 
left her native land to be with her till the 
end. My father survived his k ss less than 
a year, and the two, lovers for all time and 
lovers in eternity, were laid in the same 
grave together. My aunt then took me 
to her home, as she had already taken me 
to her heart; but she didn’t return to 
France, though she often spoke of it. She 
abused our country roundly every day of 
her life; but she never left it. She is 
here still, and | am quite sure that she 
wili be buried in that dear, old-f-shioned 
churchyard beyond the hill, where my 
mother and father are sleeping. Having 
closed the conversation in the above per 
emptory manner, Aunt Delphine pre-ently 
quitted the room; and I knew by her 
walk that her mind was made up to some- 
thing that would probably be unpleasant 
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for somebody. Before ! slept that night 
I had found out what it was—and who. 

‘« Gabrielle,”’ said Aunt Delphine, as we 
lingered over our late dessert, ‘‘ I’ve des- 
troyed my will. It gave everything to Gé- 
rome. -l’ve made a new one—it gives 
everything to you!”’ 

“©Oh Aunt!” 

‘‘Not a word—it’s dore, I tell you. 
Pass me the filberts.”’ 

I did as I was told, and choked on one 
of them that I was trying toswallow. But 
I knew it was useless to protest. The hot 
tears scalded my eyes, and as i bent my 
head to hide them they dropped into my 
plate. I tried to repress them, but be- 
tween that and the filbert I was nearly 
strangled. I had just breath to gasp out 
an excuse, and hurry from the table; but 
when I was alone in my own room I flung 
myself down with unrestrained passion, 
and gave way to a tempest of sobs and 
tears. 

A year passed away. The house seemed 
very lonely without Gérome; and life 
rather monotonous. Will Lacy came from 
time to time, and sometimes we played a 
game of whist in the evening—aunt play- 
ing ‘‘dummy,”’ (a role she was never 
known to play inany other game). Some- 
times Will wound my embroidery silks for 
me, and we matched the colors together 
over my work. Of course Aunt Delphine 
was always present; and she must have 
seen that our hair just touched (Will had 
lovely hair, soft and wavy; and like a 

ripe chestnut in color) when we bent to- 
gether over my work, and she couldn’t 
help hearing our happy laughter and half- 
whispered conversation. But she didn’t 
forbid it. 

Once, only, in the course of that year 
did she make any reference to her son. 

‘¢ That he should marry against my will, 
va stranger and a foreigner, ‘‘she said, as 
if thinking aloud,’’ that was bad enough 
But an actress—a woman who exhibits 
herself upon the stage! Mon Dieu! 
Such persons are not considered respect- 
able in France.” 

‘< But it is different here, aunt,’’ I said, 
indignantly. 1 had known and loved Mary 
Robertson before my cousin married her; 
and since then I knew, better than ever, 
how worthy she was of respect and admi- 
ration. 
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‘Yes, everything is different here,” 
Aunt Delphine returned, contemptuously; 
and I said no more, for I knew it would 
only make matters worse. I visited Gérome 
and his wife often. Idid not tell Aunt 
Delphine, but I took no care to conceal 
it; and I felt sure that she knew it. 

‘They were very poor, Gérome and 


Mary; she had given up her profession, . 


because he wished it so, and my cousin 
had neither money or profession. He had 
a pretty talent at the brush, but that 
requires time to win success, even with 
genius; and Gérome barely managed to 
earn enough to pay for their humble roof 
and their very frugal table. But I never 
saw two such happy creatures! I never 
found them but laughing, jesting, or mer- 
rily chatting with each other. No mo- 
notony in their lives,—they knew not 
what it was to be dull or weary. 

But dark days were coming, dark and 
sad. Mary was very near to death when 
her baby was born; and it was weeks, 
months, indeed, before her health was 
fully restored. The expenses of her ill- 
ness were great, those of her convales- 
cence even greater; for Gérome rushed 
into wild extravagance in the matter of 
luxuries that were necessities to his deli- 
cate wife. And, that she might not want 
for anything that money could buy, he 
worked with an unflagging energy and 
industry that could not last. He broke 
down suddenly, entirely; his strength 
snapped like a watch-spring that has been 
too tightly wound. A low fever burned 
like a slow but consuming fire within his 
veins; and Mary’s face was growing sharp 
and her eyes wild with fear, for the doctor 
had told her that her husband must die, 
unless he could have a complete change. 

It was fortunate that Gérome and | had 


always been fond of each other, so that” 


he could not rebel against help from the 


girl he loved as asister. “1 gave them ™ 


every dollar of my allowance, while 
Aunt Delphine criticised my gloves and 
shoes with the sharpest sarcasm, and in- 
quired if I ‘‘*had turned miser?’’ But 
it was plain that Mary felt hurt at taking 
money even from me. 

«If I could only return to the stage.” 
she said to me one day. ‘‘I have an en- 


gagement offered, at a good salary, but I~ 


can’t accept it. Oh, if I only could, 
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Gérome could go on a long sea voyage, 
the doctor says it would save his life, and 
I could earn the money that would be 
needed.”” “*And can’t you, dear? 
Gérome would not object now, it would 
be wrong and foolish.”’ 

‘‘Gérome would not object, for it 
would only be until he is well and strong 
again. It’s baby.’’ 

‘‘ Baby !’’ I repeated. 

We always called him so, though he 
had been christened long ago. I was 
god-mother, and had been allowed to 
name him. 

“Yes, you see I would be so much 
occupied, at the play in the evening, and 
at rehearsals in day-time, not to speak of 
sewing and altering costumes, and how 
could I manage about baby? There are 
so many expenses for my wardrobe, it 
would take more than half my salary for 
that alone, just at first. Idare not incur 
the expense of a nurse, for a few months 
at least. It would only be at first until I 
got fairly started again, but it is the 
beginning that is so hard.”’ 

‘‘Begin then!’ I exclaimed, filled 
with asudden inspiration. ‘‘I’lltake baby.”’ 

‘“¢ You ?>—oh Gabrielle, how ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing easier—I’ll adopt him, 
temporarily—to be delivered up to his 
natural parents when claimed.”’ 

‘« But Madame would never allow you.”’ 

‘‘ Not if she knew who he belonged to— 
but she won’t. I'll arrange all that—I’ve 
got a plan, it’s in my head! ’Tis here, 
but yet confused as one of your stage 
gentlemen remarks. But no matter, I'll 
make it all plain andeasy. All you have 
todo is to hear and obey. When can I 
have baby?”’ 

‘©Q, [don’t know—never! ’’ exclaimed 
Mary, clutching her treasure to her heart, 
and bursting intotears. ‘‘I can never, 
never, never part with him.’’ <‘‘ Yes you 
can, dear, and you will, too. I know it’s 
hard, but you shall see him every day, 
and you know he will be as safe with me 
as if you carried him about in your 
pocket—safer! for you might sit down 
on him. Come, come, now, Mary. 
Think of Gérome. There, now. write to 
your manager without a moment’s delay ; 
accept the engagement; tell him you will 
be ready for business on Monday, and tell 
me when I may have baby.”’ 
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‘¢Oh, but Gabrielle, I don’t think it 
can be managed; I don’t, really. Baby 
is only ten months old, and he is not— 
et—w-w-weaned.”’ 

‘Well, then, w-w-wean him. Begin 
at once. The sooner he is put through 
that enlivening process the better—three 
days, that’s the regulation time, isn’t it, 
and young master will begin the world 
on his own responsibility.” 

Much more I said, half serious and 
half laughing, while poor Mary wept all 
the time; but when I kissed her good-by 
I carried away her letter to the manager, 
which I dropped into the letter-box with 
my own hand, and we had arranged that 
baby was to be sent round to me at seven 
o’clock on Saturday evening by a trusty 
messenger. And when that hour arrived 
a very nervous, agitated, palpitating 
young person, whom I scarcely recognized 
in the mirror when I looked at her, was 
on the watch, behind a curtain, in the 
front drawing-room, her gaze wildly 
fixed upon the five stone steps leading up 
to the hall-door. The messenger was 
trusty, thank Heaven, and on time to a 
minute. I glided out into the hall, 
opened the door, and received a great 
white bundle in my arms. 

‘¢When I have closed the door give the 
bell an awful pull,” I whispered. Then 
I deposited my white bundle, softly, 
against the wall, about a yard from the 
door, and where the clumsiest servant 
could not stumble over it. Having done 
that I closed the door gently, noiselessly, 
and fled upstairs, where I paused, looking 
over the bannisters to watch the next 
scene in my great act. 

The bell had rung; it was an awful 
pull. I heard it as I fled upstairs; and 
now as I leaned forward, peering down, 
I heard unmistakeable jnfantine yells, 
and knew that the bundle had awaked. 

Presently fat Norah came puffing along 
toward the door, her customary, snail- 
like pace a trifle accelerated, in obedi- 
ence to that imperious summons at the 
bell. But she soon came to a dead stop, 
as the unaccustomed sounds, proceeding 
from the bundle, fell upon her ears. 

‘¢ Mother o’ Moses!’’ she cried, and it 
was the most appropriate exclamation I 
had ever known her to use, ‘‘ what have 
we here?’’ and she went down on her 
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knees beside the bundle as quickly as her 
ponderous figure would let her. 

I heard Aunt Delphine’s door open in 
the hall, just beyond me, and sol ran 
down stairs, calling out: 

‘*What is the matter, Norah? What’s 
that noise? And who rang the bell in 
that furious manner ?”’ 

‘*Qch, miss, sure it’s a baby—a real, 
live baby.”’ 

‘«And very much alive, I should think. 
Quick, take it out of those wraps, till we 
can see what it looks like!’’ I cried, my 
heart aching to kiss away its cries and 
terrors; and I assisted Norah with nimble 
fingers to unpack my little godson. 

‘Oh, the darling! Oh, the little 
beauty !”’ 

The baby knew me perfectly, and as I 
caressed and kissed him he put his dear 
little arms about my neck and pressed his 
wet face to my cheek. It was very lucky 
he couldn’t speak yet, or his recognition 
of me would soon have told the whole 
story. 

‘*The darlint!’’ exclaimed Norah, in 
an ecstasy ot delight; ‘‘sure he knows 
ye, miss.”’ 

‘*Knows me, you goose of a Norah! 
All babies know that I love them, and 
that’s all he knows. ”’ 

‘What in the name of wonder is this, 
and what is the matter?’’ exclaimed my 
aunt, who had followed me downstairs, 
more slowly. 

I believe she thought it was a kitten or 
a puppy at first. 

‘¢ Ah, thin, ma’am, it’s just a baby,” 
said Norah. 

‘¢A baby!”’ exclaimed Aunt Delphine, 
‘‘bring it into the parlor; turn up the 
lights; let me have it; where did it come 
from ?”’ 

‘You must ask that of Norah, aunt; 
it was in her arms | found it.”’ 

‘Sure, ma’am, I found it in the hall. ”’ 

‘‘In the hall! But how did it get 
there? I heard the bell ring.” 

‘Or on the steps,’’ continued Norah, 
bewildered ; ‘‘did 1 find it in the hall, 
now, or on the steps? Musha! I was 
that struck when | heard it cryin’ that I 
can’t know where I found it first—was it 
outside cr inside?”’ 

‘*Now, Norah, you know the baby 
couldn’t have got into the hall with the 
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door closed, and we all heard the bel 
ring.”’ 

‘¢Thrue for you, miss. An’ if ye said 
"twas on the steps I found the little dar. 
lint creature I couldn’t say no, for 
now I don’t know where I found it.” 

‘*Never mind,’’ exclaimed my aunt, 
softly; ‘‘it’s enough you, found it any- 
where—the lovely little creature! It is 
years, years since I have held a baby in 
my arms, and this one is a beauty.” 

She had sat down on a low chair, and 
baby was lying full length on her lap, 
playing with his dimpled fists and smiling 
up into her face. Aunt Delphine wasa 
very handsome woman—I had always 
known that; but I had never seen her 
look so beautiful as now, with her little 
grandson in her arms. ‘Ten years seemed 
to have dropped away from her age. 

Norah cast an admiring look at her, 
and then waddled off to the kitchen, 
where she must have made herself highly 
entertaining, for the dinner was nearly 
an hour late that night. 

Suddenly aunt looked up, and asked 
abruptly: 

‘Who do you imagine owns this baby, 
Gabrielle?”’ 

‘‘Why, we do, of course; since it was 
left here.”’ 

‘¢But who could have left it? Oh, this 
is a monstrous country. Such a thing 
could not happen anywhere but in Ameri 
ca! To desert such achild; the wretches 
Oh you lovely dear.”’ 

‘‘Yes, auntie; we do everything her 
better than they do it anywhere else.” 

**Better?’’ exclaimed my aunt; 
beautiful a child.” 

‘¢That’s just it, auntie; don’t you seé? 
If we are to have a deserted child lef 
with us, isn’t it better it should bea 
beauty ?”’ 

‘‘Well, really, Gabrielle, I don’t know 
whether you grow silly or impertinent 
Call one of the servants to take care d 
it while we have our dinner.” 

Next day Aunt Delphine hired a nurse; 
brought out from the forgotten recessé 
of the lumber room a nice mahogany 
crib; and occupied several hours in shop 
ping in the ‘‘ very young children’’ dé 
partment of half a dozen stores. 

‘¢ Gabrielle, what shall we call him?” 
she asked as we sat at lunch. 
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‘¢Perhaps you most like to call him 
Gérome ?”’ I suggested falteringly—I did 
so want to say a kind word for my cousin. 
But it was no use—she wouldn’t hear of 
him. She frowned now, and answered, 
crossly : 

‘*No! not that name.”’ 

‘«¢« Suppose we say Lionel, then ?”’ 

‘¢Lionel!’’ repeated my aunt, and I 
had never heard her voice so soft and 
sweet. Lionel had been the name of Aunt 
Delphine’s first love, whom she had ot 
married, after the manner of the obedient 
and conventional French maiden. She 
didn’t know that I knew anything about 
it, but I had heard the story long ago 
from my mother ; and when I had named 
my little godson Lionel, it had been 
with a distant object in view. 

His grandmother accepted the name as 
she had accepted the owner of it, joyfully ; 
and it was soon understood, from the 
highest to the lowest personage in our 
household, that master Lionel was the 
most important individual in the house. 

One day I noticed that my aunt seemed 
to have something on her mind that she 
could not easily get rid of. This was un- 
usual, or I would not have observed it. 

Suddenly she said : 

‘Gabrielle, I have destroyed my will— 
it left everything to you. I have made a 
new one—I don’t think you will mind— 
it gives one-half my fortune to you; the 
other half to baby.”’ 

‘¢OQ, dear aunt!’”’ I exclaimed. If 
there were any tears in my eyes this time 
they were for joy. 

‘You see,’’ she continued, musingly, 
‘the fortune had to be divided, because 
you can’t marry him.”’ 

‘¢Marry him! Marry Bady! 
want to marry him! ”’ 

‘¢ Of course not—I knew you wouldn’t, 
so I didn’t make any plans about it—if I 
had, one or the other of you would have 
disappointed me. So that’s all right, 
dear, and I don’t think I’ll try any more 
matrimonial arrangements.”’ 

And now I had a joyful piece of news 
for baby’s mamma when next we met her ; 
for I was very sure that Aunt Delphine 
would not destroy her will a third time. 
Little Lionel had been with us now about 
six months ; and I had taken him for an 
hour each day to see Mary, for although 
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my aunt had selected his nurse she allowed 
me to take him out as often as I pleased. 
The summer time had come upon us 
almost unawares. Mary’s engagement 
was over for the season ; and Gréome had 
returned, entirely recovered and stronger 
in health than he had ever been. Every- 
thing had prospered with them, as they 
so well deserved it should ; but they were 
clamoring for the return of their child, 
and I was beginning to feel desperate. 
Aunt Delphine had loved little Lionel 
from the first. By this time he was as 
necessary to her existence as the pulses of 


her heart! How, oh how would I dare 
to tell her the truth? And yet it must 
be done. Perhaps she wouldn’t be very 


angry with me, but indeed that was of the 
smallest consequence. It was the effect 
upon herself that I dreaded. 

She was much changed. Sogentleand 
merry ; and to see her romping with her 
little grandson was as pretty a sight as I 
ever expect tosee. Little Lionel was as 
fond of her as she of him, too; and 
already the baby lips tried to form the 
word ‘‘mamma’’ when he saw her coming. 
Mary had tried to teach him the word, 
but he wouldn’t say it, and his refusal 
had been a sharp pang to my dear friend. 
Mary had limited me to a certain time, 
within which she insisted that her child 
should be given back to her—the days 
were slipping by fast and faster: and still 
like a coward, I put off the evil hour, but 
like a thunder-clap it overtook me at the 
last. 

Norah came in one evening, as we 
lingered over dessert—Lionel was with 
us, beside his grandmother, in his high 
chair—and said. 

‘¢ There is alady to see you, Miss—she 
says she must see you, now.” 

I know I turned pale—I felt the blood 
rush back on my heart, and I trembled 
so that the small porcelain cup in my hand 
fell with a crack on the table, spilling 
the black coffee on my pretty evening 
dress. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Gabrielle >—who 
is the lady?’’ Aunt Delphine asked 
wonderingly. 

‘* Lionel’s mother, I gasped.”’ 

‘¢Lionel’s Mother?’’ She caught up 
the child, and snatched him fiercely to 
her breast. ‘‘ Show her in here! ”’ 
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Mary came in pale and very quiet. 

‘*Are you Lionel’s mother?’’ asked 
my Aunt,. 

‘¢ Yes, I am his mother.”’ 

‘« And what sort of a mother are you 
to desert your child? You were tired of 
him, I suppose you have a new whim now, 
and you want him back—you can’t 
have him.”’ 

‘* must have him, I never deserted him 
—TI parted with him for a while, in deep 
and bitter sorrow, because in that way—in 
that way only—I could save your son! ”’ 

Aunt Delphine was standing before her, 
the child close pressed in her arms, but 
she began to tremble now, so that little 
Lionel almost slipped from her grasp. 

*¢ Who are you?”’ She said ina shaking 
voice. ‘*]lam your son’s wife.”’ 

My aunt cast one quick scathing look 
at me—it seemed toscorch me! and then 
her gaze flew back to Mary. She stopped 
trembling, not because she had grown 
calm, but by strong effort of will; and 
she drew her fine form up straight and 
tall. A dark flush rose to her cheek, 
passing all over her face, and even to her 
throat; then she grew slowly pale, and 
though there was a catch inthe breath in 
her voice when she first spoke, that 
presently passed away too. 

‘I thought I knew your face,’’ she 
said, but I was puzzled at first. I never 
saw you off the stage. This is a little 
scene you have rehearsed often, I sup- 
pose, with Gabrielle. You have played 
your parts very well—both of you. If I 
have been a little slow in taking the cue 
you must excuse me. This is my first 
rehearsal. But I’m very grateful—lI for- 
gave my son long ago, and I would have 
told him so, had he come to ask me. 
And did you really think, you two silly 


girls, that I didn’t know, from the first 
moment, that this was Gérome’s Baby?” 
She kissed him twice on his rosy quiver- 

ing lips, for the poor child was vaguely 

frightened and half inclined to cry, 

Then she lifted him on her shoulder a 

position he especially delighted in, and 

looking up into his sparkling, lovely face, 

framed in the yellow gold of his hair,” 
she said ‘‘ You want him, do you ?>—and 

Gérome wants. him too? Then you must 

come here and take him, both of you, 

for I will never let him go.” 

I was already kneeling at the feet of 
Aunt Delphine, my arms clasping her, and 
my head leaning against her; and Mary 
was very soon beside me, in a similar pos- 
ture. For some minutes no very coherent 
remarks were made by any of us, but I 
think we made a very pretty group. 

Will Lacy happened in that evening, 
before we had grown quite cool and self- 
possessed again; and he took advantage 
of the situation. It was very fortunate, 
indeed, for he was rather a bashful lover; 
and if he hadn’t asked me then, aunt says I 
would have had to ask him, and she be- 
lieves even that was not beyond the cour- 
age of a Yankee girl. 

Weall live together in one home, French 
fashion—and it is one of the few French 
fashions that I care to commend, for we 
are a very happy family. 

I think Aunt Delphine grows younger 
and lovelier as we grow older. Butl 
don’t feel entirely sure that she will never 
try any more matrimonial plans. She has 
such a way of looking from Lionel (ten 
years old), to my little Delphine (just 
turned six), that I am almost sure those 
two names already form the basis for a 
future which is to realize that dear, old, 
unforgotten romance of her own youth. 








Fortune. 





BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 





At each man’s door 

Fortune knocks but once—no more. 
But once her cry 

Echoes, and she passes by. 
Who would secure 

Fortune to him, fast and sure, 
Should take for life 

Fortune in a loving wife. 
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BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, 


CAMPING. 

If there is any one class of ‘‘ summer 
people’’ to be envied it is the campers. 
And I think that with few of us are the 
old savage instincts so thoroughly elim- 
inated by civilization that considerable 
enjoyment cannot be found in occasional 
relapses into hut or tent life. It would 
be hardship indeed to forego for a great 
length of time a// the accompaniments of 
modern civilization, because we are so 
wedded to ‘‘critter comforts ’’ as the old 
deacon stated it, however it might 
lengthen the lives of the race; but, dur- 
ing the summer months, as a bright-eyed 
acquaintance puts it, ‘‘camping is great 
fun.’’ 

To paraphrase Avon’s bard very 
broadly, some are born campers, some 
learn to enjoy camping, while others had 
better be kept just as far away from a 
camp as possible. A wet day in camp is 
very apt to bring out individual ‘‘ pecu- 
liarities,’’ and one fault-finding, exacting 
personage may prove more depressing to 
the company than the three days drizzle. 
A small kerosene heating stove will be 
found a far more desirable companion at 
such times, and the fault-finder will be 
much happier at home. 

‘«¢ Where shall we go ?”’ 
consideration will be among the first to 
present itself, and upon a satisfactory 
solution of the question will depend the 
benefit and a large share of the enjoyment 
of the experiment. It is a point upon 
which little advice can be given, because 
so many other things come into the con- 
sideration in each case. Charming camp 
sites may be found in the wilds of Canada ; 
in northern New England and southward, 
down the sea-coast, to the Sound ; in the 
mountain and lake regions in the interior, 
as far south as North Carolina ; along the 
chain of the great lakes, and westward to 
the limits of civilization, or even to the 
Pacific slope. After all, less depends upon 
the section of country visited than upon 
the selection of the camp sé¢e after one has 
decided where to go, and upon this point 
a few general suggestions may be offered. 


This important 
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Naturally a healthful location should 
be chosen ; that is, one free from damp- 
ness, remote from malarial influences, 
and where there will be an abundance of 
fresh air—not stagnant air shut in by 
hills or trees—and above all, good water. 
It may be on the seashore, by the lake 
shore, or river, or on mountain side, 
although, as a rule, I do not believe in 
pitching a camp close by the margin of a 
body of fresh water. Pine opens are 
always healthful situations, partly from 
the beneficial influence of the pines, and 
partly because the presence of these trees 
indicates a loose or sandy soil, and hence 
immunity from dampness. Let the site 
chosen be sufficiently high to ensure a 
good circulation of air, and be sure that 
the. prevailing winds do not blow over 
marshes or other sources of contamina- 
tion, a mile or so away. Let the protec- 
tion be upon the side from which storms 
usually come, if any. 

In fixing upon a place for the tent, all 
possibility of inundation from surface 
drainage in sudden rain storms must be 
avoided. If a spot cannot be found 
where the water will flow off naturally, a 
ditch must be dug to divert the flow. A 
floor is not altogether indispensable to 
comfort although it certainly adds, not 
only to comfort but to cleanliness. Rough 
hemlock or spruce lumber, laid upon 
slight floor timbers, these being leveled 
by small stones, will be found cheap and 
satisfactory. 

The company is another important 
consideration, for in the personel of a 
camping party should be found not only 
congeniality and good-fellowship, and 
that happy disposition of adaptability to 
all circumstances, but many varied ac- 
complishments ; and where several accom- 
plishments can be combined in the same 
individual, so much the better. There 
should be one general head or director, a 
wide-awake individual of executive abil- 
ity, and a food manager, who will keep 
the run of everything pertaining to the 
camp, and assume all responsibility, but 
without making any special exhibition of 
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authority. If possible, the duties of each 
member of the camp should be defined at 
the outset, otherwise much of the disa- 
greeable work will be shirked upon a few 
willing ones, and unpleasant feeling be 
engendered. It is not well to have too 
large a company, a party of six or eight 
being ample. More than this number 
will, in many cases, prove too large either 
for comfort or enjoyment. 

It must be remembered that a camp is 
only a household under slightly changed 
conditions, and that certain parts of the 
drudgery of housekeeping are inevitable. 
It is true there will be no carpets to sweep 
or furniture to dust, although cots will have 
to be made up each day, tablesset and clear- 
ed away again, and the tents kept tidy and 
clean. The matter of cooking will assume 
perhaps more importance than at home, 
because there will be fewer appliances 
to do with, and the ravenous appe- 
tites of the campers will demand larger 
and more frequent supplies of food. This 
must be procured, and whether obtained 
by purchase or by means of the rod or 
gun, some one must do the providing, 
find fuel for its preparation, and then at- 
tend to the cooking, which, after all, is 
the real drudgery of camp life. Where 
it is desired to give as much time as pos- 
sible te recreation and out-of-door enjoy- 
ments, it will pay for a party of half a 
dozen or more persons to employ a good 
male cook; one who will be willing to 
a:sist in other ways upon occasion, and 
who can be depended upon to take care 
of the camp when all of its members 
chance to be absent. But on the other 
hand, if there is a disposition to ‘‘ rough 
it,’ and cooks are plenty and willing, 
even this drudgery may be turned into 
semi-recreation. 

The next thing to consider is the camp 
equipage. ‘Tents may be purchased out- 
right, which is the better way, if the ex- 
periment is to be continued through 
several seasons; or they may be hired 
from the makers, or from the awning man- 
ufacturers in any of the larger cities. Wall 
tents are most commonly used, although 
square tents with higher sides are more 
comfortable and roomy. Every tent 
should be provided with a ‘‘fly,’’ to pro- 
tect it from the sun’s rays and keep it 
cool, for Ido not believe in locating a 


tent under the shadow of dense foliage. 
For a camp of six or eight people, there 
should bea general tent toserve as dining 
and drawing-room. 

The regulation camp cot may be pro- 
vided, or a very comfortable cot may be 
extemporized by making a rude frame- 
work of boards the size of the bed, and 
a foot deep, which is filled to the top with 
hemlock or spruce boughs, the straw bed 
being placed at the top. Once while 
camping out for several weeks in the 
Rocky Mountains (and there were ladies 
in the party), the writer remembers of 


sleeping upon the bare ground, with only - 


a blanket around him; but that could only 
be done safely in a rainless climate. 

Mattresses, pillows and cushions, made 
up, are too bulky to transport, and the 
ticks and cases can easily be filled on the 
spot with straw, hay, or even grass, leaves, 
pine needles, etc., and take up very little 
room in the packing boxes. By making 
covers of bright chintz or cretonne, the 
pillows can be used in the day time as 
cushions, and some of the same material 
may also be utilized as spreads or cover- 
ings for the cots. A little drapery may 
be taken if desired, for it can be used very 
effectively in brightening up a white tent 
interior. The blankets should be in blue, 
gray or red, so as not to show dust, and 
there should be a supply of comfortable 
shawls and bright colored rugs. A strip 
of old carpet, two or three yards long, 
will not come amiss for the centre of the 
tent. 4 

Camp-chairs with backs are advisable, 
and a steamer-chair, with the regulation 
supply of hammocks, will be found useful 
for out-of-door lounging. Use boxes for 
transporting the camp materials, except 
the tents, and select such sizes as will be 
useful for cupboards, toilet stands, tables, 
etc. Leave the Saratoga trunk at home, 
and take in its stead a smail flat trunk 
that can be used for a seat. 

As to table cutlery, there is more satis- 
faction to be gotten, out of plated-ware 
than any cheaper makeshift; and the 
light and pretty earthen-ware sets, which 
now can be purchased for a few dollars 
are always preferabletotin. The cooking 
may done upon an oil-stove, in a sheet- 
iron ‘‘army-oven”’ or at the camp fire, 
and each form has its advantages. If the 
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first is used, by all means take along a 
barrel of oil and do not depend on the 
country grocer. A cook-stove, or the 
army-oven will be found cheaper inas- 
much as the fuel can usually be picked up 
in the neighborhood ; as tothe camp-fire, 
a word furtheron. The necessary cook- 
ing utensils will suggest themselves, though 
it is well to remember that the fewer 
there are, the less there will be to clean— 
three or four times a day, and an amateur 
cook is sureto use everything within reach. 
Don’t forget the tools. There should be 
a spade, hatchet, hammer, and nails, saw 
and large awl, pair of pliers and a sup- 
ply of wire, twine and rope, large and 
small screw-eyes, hooks, &c. Paper 
wash-bowls and pitchers are nicest for the 
camp, and are known as “ fibre-ware.”’ 

Regarding food supplies, if the camp 
is in the ‘* backwoods, ”’ or the wilds, fish 
and game will be procured by the sports- 
men of the party; if contiguous to civili- 
zation, the country butcher will be glad 
to bring to your door all the fresh meat, 
poultry, vegetables and fruit you may wish, 
two or three times a week ; and the but- 
ter-milk and eggs can be procured at some 
neighboring fa:m-house. In either case 
certain camp stores should be generally 
provided before hand, for the little com- 
munity should be in a measure indepen- 
dent of the outside world. There should 
be plenty of pilot-bread (hard-tack) for it 
may not always be an easy matter either 
to make or buy fresh bread. Bacon and 
ham are solid substantials, of course, 
and a cheese will find ready /fakers. 
There should be supplies of flour, corn- 
meal, oat-meal, rice, maccaroni, fruit 
crackers, dried apples, prunes, pickles 
and olives; a few cans of condensed 
milk (very handy to have in the house), 
coffee, tea, sugar, salt, baking and curry 
powders with the other condiments, make 
up the list of indispensables. Canned 
meats, canned fruits and vegetables may 
be taken in large or small supplies, or not 
at all, as thecamper may desire. Ishould 
say leave them out, and ‘‘ forage’’ on the 
country for such supplies as are not enu- 
merated in the above list. 

And now comes that important con- 
sideration to the feminine camper, the 
matter of wearing apparel. This should 
be comfortable, becoming, and at the 
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same time inexpensive. The camp is a 
capital place to wear out ones old clothing, 
provided that it is stylish looking, and 
an old dress may be gracefully worn in 
the woods. Woolen fabrics are best, and 
should a/ways be worn at the sea-coast. 
A crinkled seersucker suit or other cool 
dress will sometimes be needed, and there 
should be a stylish traveling dress for 
journeys to town, or for distant excursions 
where one will come in contact with the 
world. Linen or celluloid collars and 
cuffs may be worn, though a silk hand- 
kerchief of some becoming color, for the 
neck, and ribbons of the same shade for 
the wrists, basted inside the sleeve, will 
givelesstrouble. Mary A. Barr, ina letter 
to ‘‘ Outing’’ several years ago, gave some 
practical suggestions on this theme, which 
are worth repeating. She deprecates the 
idea that anything will do to wear, and 
argues that a great deal of the pleasure of 
camp-life depends on having comfortable, 
and stylish clothing, —‘‘ for the camping- 
out dress has style and a grace that can be 
made very effective and becoming. ’”’ 
This authority suggests that the dress be 
made of flannel or bunting, any color 
being better than black ; and for comfort 
it should consist of a plain skirt and Jersey 
fitting jacket. Theskirt is finished with 
a broad hem, headed by tucks or braid— 
the braid being preferable on account of 
a certain stiffness, which it gives to the 
skirt. A pretty costume, popular at the 
time the letter was written, was made 
from striped Jersey cloth and flannel, con- 
sisting of a striped skirt, plain jacket, 
fastened with small brass buttons, and 
dark underskirt. ‘‘A loose gingham or 
flannel wrapper will be found a great con- 
venience to rest in during the heat of the 
day, and a full suit of rubber from shoes 
to hood should not be forgotten. ”’ 

The Tam O’Shanter is a very popular 
form of head covering, though unbecom- 
ing to some faces ; The peaked felt hat, 
in white, blue or red, is very picturesque, 
and can be worn by young or old. Lisle 
thread is the proper thing in gloves, but 
none at all is preferable. Low heeled 
boots or shoes with thick soles, are the 
most comfortable, and the stockings 
should be dark. 

The little etczeteras of the dressing-case 
and toilet stand must be reduced to 
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essentials ; nor should the buttons, thread, 
needles, etc., be forgotten. With the 
bottles of ammonia, and cologne-water, 
there should be one of arnica or ham- 
mamelis, another of camphor, and some 
sweet oil and cotton for burns, and a 
bottle of Jamaica ginger. Add to the 
memorandum list a tennis-set, cards and 
other games, banjo or guitar and you will 
need little else with which to 47/7 time. 

A word about cooking by the camp- 
fire: In hunter camps the glowing coals 
and bed of ashes are all the stove and 
oven that can be desired. I have never 
dared to try my hand at this form of 
camp cooking, the limit of my experi- 
ence being a Florence oil stove, but those 
who have persevered say there is no better 

“method of cooking fish or flesh. Even 
eggs, shell-fish, fruit and vegetables may 
be deliciously cooked in the ashes, though 


it requires nice judgment, and in the 





QUEEN. 


beginning there will besome bad mistakes, 
It is worth trying however, and the 
experience will be cheap at the cost of an 
occasional cremated dinner. 

To conclude, the recreative side of 
camp-life is full of possibilities for enjoy- 
ment combining as it does with life in the 
open air an opportunity for nearly every 
known form of out door exercise, even 
yachting and boating, being possibilities 
at the sea-side or lake-side. With a con- 
stant round of systematized work and 
play, there will be no idle hours; each 
day will bring new pleasures, and new 
experiences, and when the time comes to 
break camp, the only regret will be that 
the time has passed so rapidly; try it 
reader, not for economy’s sake alone, not 
because it promises a novelty, but in order 
to obtain the greatest benefit to your 
health during the summer vacation. 





A flay Queen. 





BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 





A fair and happy child 

Sat smiling mid the summer’s sheen, 
Upon her head a garland wreath, 

A mimic, flower-crowned queen. 


Around a childish court, 

Her throne a green-wreathed woodland bower, 
A chosen queen who swayed all hearts 

By beauty’s magic dower. 


Blue eyes by tears undimmed, 
Red lips that caught the summer’s smile, 
Gold flecked the hair by sunbeam’s bliss, 
A heart untouched by guile. 


Ah, Queen, thou dost not know 
O’er what rough roads thy feet must tread 
When youth’s flower crown and beauty’s bloom 
Lie faded, grief-worn, dead. 


Joy that thou canst not see 
The shadow of a coming hour 

When thou shalt stretch vain empty hands 
Towards thy lost summer bower. 


And cry with bitter heart 
Of pain, the hot tears running down, 
For that far day of joy and youth, 
When thou wore love’s own crown. 


God bless thee, who can say 
What gifts the coming years will bring, 
What shadows o’er thy woman’s heart 
Time in his flight may fling ? 


Yet, shouldst thou e’er bear rule, 
Rule wisely, well ; but if, instead, 
Thou hast to stand and wait and serve 
Thy flower crown wither’d, dead. 


Be patient, Oh fair Queen, 
That torch o’er stormy sea will shine, 
And some poor wanderer be led 
Homeward by light of time. 
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A Battle for Birthright. 


BY MYRA SAWYER HAMLIN. 








AUTHOR OF ‘‘A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


PARIS AGAIN. 
CHAPTER VII. 

‘‘Good Americans go to Paris when 
they die’’ has been said by a witty Bos- 
tonian who had undoubtedly been struck 
by the self-denial of good Americans in 
the matter of enjoying those sinful pleas- 
ures supposed to be at their height in the 
French capitol. 

Roger Verplanck, preferring a bird in 
the hand to one in some future celestial 
bush, brought his wards to Paris and after 
they had done all that shopping for which 
Mrs. Porter had furnished copious mem- 
oranda, he took them to the opera. Ver- 
planck’s enjoyment of Paris on this occa- 
sion was that described by the philosopher 
as *‘seeing happiness through another’s 
eyes,’’ and these other eyes were those of 
his wards—as he watched their fresh im- 
pressions—stranger to discover a familiar 
face among this Parisian crowd of play- 
goers, but Verplanck soon encountered 
the gaze of Horace Van Wycke, fixed in- 
tently upon the remote corner where 
Maud had so recently placed herself. 

In spite of his apparent neglect of her 
approaching majority, Verplanck was not 
cblivious to the fact that Maud was rapidly 
ripening into a beautiful woman, on whc se 
account, in the coming years, he would 
be forced to battle with his own sex. But 
that she had already been awakened to 
the meaning of her life, in its relations to 
man in general, or to one man in par- 
ticular, he had not suspected until that 
moment. 

The two men exchanged signs of recog- 
nition, and Van Wycke made a sudden 
move in the direction of Verplanck’s box, 
which a pause in the music soon made it 
easy to enter. If there remained any 
doubt in her guardian’s mind as to Maud’s 
feeling for Van Wycke, it was quickly 
dissipated by a glance at her face as they 
met. 

The meeting on Van Wycke’s part was 
one of cordial ease, with no display of 
anything but charming gracefulness. . 
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‘*Glad to see you, Verplanck. Did 
you come three thousand miles to see La 
Diva? One need not ask; your answer 
is plainly here—your niece. Is she really 
emancipated ? No more to be a school- 
girl?’’ Looking at Maud as he spoke, 
but not waiting for her reply which 
might come too falteringly, he went on: 

‘‘We are old friends, your niece and 
.* 

‘*Not friends exactly,’’ Maud ans- 
wered quickly, ‘*‘ Mr Van Wycke.” 

‘¢ We have grown since then, ah! But 
we are still friends.”’ 

Verplanck turned to answer a question 
for Neino, and Van Wycke seated him- 
self, unasked, by Maud, who gave him a 
long look from under her lashes, saying : 

‘<Tt was different, then. Now, I have 
forgotten it.”’ 

‘¢ Not complimentary, I am sure, Miss 
Verplanck.”’ 

There was no palpable barrier between 
Maud and himself; and, with that amia- 
bility of a certain class of young men who 
entertain no serious ‘‘ views”’ of the rela- 
tions of life, he had for a moment dis- 
cerned a possibility of temporary amuse- 
ment. The possibility that she herself 
might not sympathize with this she might 
have no interest in him, which could make 
it possible, did not occur to him. 

There was something not altogether 
pleasant in her self-assertion just then, 
and Van Wycke found his vanity some- 
what wounded by the fact that it might 
be harder to gain an ascendancy over the 
young girl’s mind than it had been before 
her introduction. She did not leave him 
long in ignorance of her reasons for plac- 
ing this wall of dignity between them. 
After devoting herself to the opera si- 
lently during one scene, she quietly re- 
marked: 

‘¢T had a letter from Helen to-day.” 

Van Wycke laughed in secret, sayirg 
to himself, ‘‘ Thence blows the wind. 
The secret will out. Jealous, by Jove!’* 
Aloud he only said : 


‘‘T am going to Florence.’’ For he 
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was willing, now that there was no escape 
from it, to confess his engagement to 
Helen. 
Maud interrupted his train of thought : 
‘¢ May I congratulate you ?”’ 


Van Wycke smiled, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘*As you will; do you congratulate 
Helen ?”’ 


Maud sat silent a moment, then, look- 
ing up frankly said : 

‘¢T don’t think I can honestly congrat- 
ulate either of you now.”’ 

*¢ You may later.’’ 

The audience was rising, the curtain 
falling, and Van Wycke led Maud to the 
dressing. room, whither Verplanck also 
conducted Neino. The two girls did not 
speak to each other, even to exchange the 
commonplaces of appreciative enjoyment. 

The two men smoked in the corridor, 
discussing the opera, stocks, politics; in 
fact, any of those abstract subjects which 
men find inexhaustible and impersonal. 

‘*Come and see us at the Splendide, 
said Verplanck as he closed the carriage 
door, and Van Wycke stood with his hat 
in his hand on the sidewalk, till they 
rolled away over the macadamized Paris 
pavement. The girls said not a word, and 
Verplank found himself face to face with 
an unexpected situation, at which he 
could only hum in the dark an air from 
the opera they had just heard. 

‘¢ Well, my children, you are singularly 
ungrateful for this entertainment, cried 
Verplanck when they had reached their 
apartment, and no word of enthusiastic 
expression had broken their unwonted 
silence. 

‘¢Oh, Uncle Roger, we had a beauti- 
ful time. I think we must be feeling 
too deep for utterance! But I am very 
tired. You will excuse me if I do not fill 
your mid-night pipe. Good-night?”’ 

Maud stood before him, her lips held 
up childishly to be kissed, but something 
in her face prompted him to fold her 
close to his heart a moment instead of 
carelessly answering the dutiful form. He 
saw that her eyes were full of tears when 
hereleased her. Neinostill lingered,stayed 
by some unacknowledged purpose, until 
the door had closed behind Maud. Then, 
coming close to Verplanck, she said pas- 
sionately: 


«¢ Are you then mad, Monsieur Roger?” 

Verplanck had asked her to call him 
“‘Uncle Roger,’’ as Maud did, thinking 
to make that common title do duty for 
the governess in the eyes of a censorious 
public, but Neino had preferred this com- 
promise between formality and familiarity. 

‘‘Are you then mad, Monsieur Roger ?” 
she went on. ‘‘Are vou then blind? Do 
you not see how Maud does love that 
man?’’ 

‘‘Calm yourself, my child? Sit down 
and let us talk about it. Iam not mad. 
I am not blind. I can and do see that 
Maud is fascinated by Van Wycke.”’ 

‘¢ Fascinated! I do not know the word, 
She is éfrise. But you ask him to come 
here. ”’ 

«¢ Well—and why not? That is Ameri- 
can, perhaps. You will soon become ac- 
customed to the American freedom. Our 
young girls are always permitted to see 
the young men they are in love with.’’ 

‘‘American! Mon Dieu! I know that. 
I am not blind. Have I not seen the 
American custom, when this Horace Van 
Wycke walks with Helen Hildreth on the 
streets of Dresden ?’”’ 

‘“‘Ah! Helen Hildreth is also eprise of 


this young man? He isa dangerous youth ° 


—and you? You are not also going to 
tell me that you adore him?”’ 

‘7 will tell you that I hate him! that 
I would kill him, if it would make Maud 
unlove him. Can you not see that she is 
unhappy to-night?” 

‘«T can see that she is much moved.” 

‘*Much moved! She will be crying! 
I will not go in because I can do her 
no good. It is to Helen to whom she 
talks and it is Helen whois false! It is 
Helen who takes Horace Van Wycke from 
Maud !”’ 

‘‘Van Wycke then, has, you think, 
made love to both of these girls—‘ made 
love ’—you understand ?”’ 

‘<T understand—make to love. Yes, he 
has made both the girls to love him. But 
he loves Helen best. Helen is fair, and 
false ; but Maud thinks only that she is 
good and beautiful.’’ 

‘*Does Maud think that Van Wycke 
loves her ?”’ 

‘¢ Not now. 
Helen since the day that we went to be 
with Mrs. Porter. There was one big 


She knows that he loves | 
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affair then, at that time. You have not 
heard? You did not read of the chal- 
lenge? Mr. Van Wycke will not go back 
to Germany this year. There was much 
said of him because of that challenge. 
He threw some wine at an Englishman. 
Mr. Porter read it in the paper. Mrs. 
Porter said it was something about Helen. 
We do not talk of it. It makes Maud 
unhappy. Helen went to Italy—and be- 
hold! Horace Van Wycke here! You 
invite him to visit Maud; you make to 
Maud much chagrin. She knows it can- 
not be. She tries so well to cease to think 
of him. 


‘‘Things will be serious, Monsieur 
Roger, if Maud sees Van Wycke again. 
Things will not be serious if she can go 
home without seeing him. There will be 
the new things, the many amusements, 
the distractions. One can forget. I have 
forgotten.”’ 

‘‘Have you forgotten, too, dear?”’ said 
Verplanck, unconscious that the tender- 
ness was not for his niece. 

‘Yes, Monsieur Roger. I wish to thank 
you that you have made me forget that I 
am—nameless. I will try to make Maud 
forget that she cannot love Helen or Van 
Wycke. Good-night, monsieur!”’ 

She did not even offer her hand, but 
left him abruptly to this new anxiety. 

More quickly than his worst fears had 
apprehended, Verplanck found himself 
plunged deep in the difficulties of his 
position as guardian. 

What a love affair in the eighteenth 
year of any girl’s life should be serious 
enough to blight her whole future seemed 
to his philosophic mind very improbable. 
But he had a sensitive man’s horror of 
actual suffering, and found himself shrink- 
ing from the sight of pain in Maud’s 
face, even for the brief period of a few 
weeks, 

What this experience might do for her 
in the years to come he could not pre- 
tend to discern. He had seen women 
who carried heartaches bravely, day after 
day, under smiling faces. He knew 
others who had become heartless and 
hollow under just such suffering, and 
only time would tell. 


* * * * * 
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VIII. 
THE BATTLE OF BEAUTIES. 

A year and more had passed since 
Roger Verplanck had brought his wards 
to the old family homestead—a year 
which thad wrought much change in 
both girls. It was Christmas week, and 
Roger had bidden numerous guests to 
enjoy old-time hospitality in the country. 
First among them and most familiar al- 
ready in the household, his two young 
kinsmen, Howard and Cecil Verplanck; 
who, from having become Aaditués at 
Glenholme since Roger’s return, had 
gained an almost brotherly footing with 
the young girls; but to the outsider 
Howard Verplanck’s interest in his cousin 
Maud had already awakened to some- 
thing more, and Neino watched with 
some anxiety the effects of a visit from 
the Van Wycke’s, which, at Maud’s own 
suggestion, was to have place in these 
holiday plans. Helen Hildreth had been 
Mrs. Van Wycke already six months, but 
neither she or her husband had entered 
Maud’s life since that encounter at Paris, 
more than a year before. 

They came one bright morning—regal 
creatures in furs and velvet. 

‘«¢She will want an ovation,’’ Neino had 
said on that day. 

‘‘She will expect us to stand in two 
rows on either side of the floor and strew 
flowers at her feet! You will all do it, 
too, in a way, if not literally. I see 
monsieur now, pulling his handkerchief 
and trying to say the things she will like. 
You will all have to throw her that sort 
of flower, or—you will be sorry! She 
can make you feel as uncomfortable as 
though water was running down your 
back.”’ 

With this she took the children and 
the boys off to the river to skate, lest 
they all should make too triumphal Hel- 
en’s entry to Glenholme. 

So Maud received them, and uncle 
Roger walked up and down in the hall. 
Within the last two days he had become 
anxious about Maud. She looked pale, 
and he feared the meeting with the Van 
Wycke’s was going to be painful to her. 

‘¢You are very lovely, Maud, dear,—a 
sweet duchess for Glenholme,”’ said 
Helen, when they were together, and the 
visitor had laid aside her heavy furs. 
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Maud’s only answer was to press her 
lips to Helen’s white throat. It was her 
great beauty. Men had painted pictures 
under the inspiration of those warm 
white curves. 

‘You are so demonstrative dear,’’ said 
Helen, quietly; ‘‘will you never grow 
older?”’ A slight touch of impatience 
lay under her well-bred tones. 

Maud blushed hotly, saying, ‘‘ For- 
give me; it isso long since I have seen 
you.” 

‘SOF course, 
queer feeling; 
prick you?” 

‘*No,’’ said Maud, ‘‘not then.’”’ The 
pin-prick had been in Helen’s cool reply, 
and a little stream of blood was flowing 
from some wounded feeling. Maud had 
grown very sensitive—she was not well. 

In amoment Helen said, ‘‘Is Neino 
Sturtevant here?”’ 

‘Ves, of course. It is her home now. 
She is very much changed.”’ 

‘¢Did your uncle Roger invite her.”’ 

‘Of course. Uncle Roger alone gives 
invitations to Glenholme.’’ 

‘*We are indebted to him for our in- 
vitation, then. But doesn’t he know 
that there is a question about her birth?’’ 

‘¢ There is no question about her ex- 
istence, is there?’’ retorted Maud, in 
womanly fashion, asking question for 
question. 

Helen scowled, bringing her eyebrows 
close together and her forehead portent- 
ously forward. Maud knew the expres- 
sion. It was what Neino meant by that 
liquid metaphor, of water trickling down 
one’s back. 

‘¢ You understand,’’ pursued Mrs. Van 
Wycke, ‘‘society did not recognize her 
mother. Why should society recognize 
the daughter ?”’ 

‘¢ Whoever the girl’s mother was, she 
left her daughter a legacy of beauty and 
brains, while from her father she has 
money and she is immensely clever.’ 

**Of course, that goes without saying ; 
Satan’s children are always that.” 

‘¢ Society has for a long while been a 
a little lower than the angels,’ retorted 
Maud, catching Helen’s sharp style. 


child. 
that’s all. 


It gave mea 
Didn’t a pin 


‘¢ Indeed the best of us are no more or 


less friendly with Lucifer.’’ 
‘« Well, I shall of course be civil to the 
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girl under your uncle Roger’s roof, butT 
shall not send her my card in town! 
Why, her very name is a_ negation! 
Neino! Nein! No!! they say simply a 
corruption of her German nurse’s form of » 
correction, a name that has grown up 
with her from babyhood. Society ought 
to have been saying Nein! No! to her 
ever since.—instead of taking her to its 
arms in affirmation of her fathers follies.” 

««She certainly ought not to suffer for 
her father’s errors. 

‘‘Well! here is to tolerance of a Bo- 
hemian in the house of Philistines,”— 
said Mrs. Van Wycke, trailing her long 
garments over the oaken _ stair-case, 
her face beaming with cordiality, her 
heart bitter with all uncharitableness. 
At the foot of said stair-case she met 
Roger Verplanck. This gentleman had 
never seen Mrs. Van Wycke, even in her 
school days; and, while his mind was 
open to impressions, he found himself 
prejudiced, in her regard, rather by 
Neino’s animosity than by Maud’s blird 
worship. Yet, if he had examined his 
mental image of her, he would have found 
little more than a generic picture of a 
school-girl. 

He was, then, somewhat surprised by 
the regal woman, who swept down upon 
him through his own spacious halls, as 
though she, and not he, were sovereign 
there. It must be remembered that he 
was five and thirty ;—and a man, at that 
age, has had a man’s keenest experiences, 
upon which to calmly base his future 
action. He had seen many women more 
beautiful than Miss Hildreth, but he had 
been amply forewarned of them. He 
had not thought it necessary to be fore- 
armed against little Maud’s school friend. 

«¢ And thisis uncle Roger,”’ began this 
new Helen, in her softest tones—‘‘ who 
was the idol, the demigod of my school 
life. Really, Mr. Verplanck, I am sur, 
prised to find you only a human being. 
And you do not sit on a dais or wear 4a 
crown. 

She had given him her hand, and was 
looking into his eyes ; the Sirocco ring of 
her voice fell on his ear with enervating 
sweetness. Verplanck felt for a moment 
that she was playing a part ; but his feel- 
ing suffered a dozen changes before Mrs. 
Van Wycke had walked with him through 
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his ‘‘ charming rooms ’’—had passed her 
delicate criticisms on his pictures, and 
allowed herself to judge of his character 
by examining his books. 

‘¢Tf I should tell you what I think of, 
you, Mr. Verplanck, would it offend 
you?” , 

She looked into his eyes again, and in 
hers there was, now, the most personal 
interest. Roger felt that she was about 
to reveal to him his own ideal. 

‘‘It would be an honor—that 
should take so much interest.”’ 

‘‘T think you have neglected none of 
your opportunities, have cultivated all 
your tastes, but you are very selfish. You 
shut yourself up in this beautiful house 
and read your books and think your 
thoughts. And these thoughts are too 
high for us all! You hang your originals 
on your walls and veil them from profane 
eyes. But Iamtoo candid. You have 
been very kind to allow me to look at 
them.”’ 

Verplanck thought that she was prob- 
ably not at all candid, but had only said 
what would make the best effect. He had 
arrived at the point of discovering that 
it would be impossible to judge her fairly 
while in her presence. She wasa woman 
whose actions you could not measure, 
while under the influence of her personal 
attributes. He could understand, in some 
degree, why Van Wycke had wished to 
marry her. He could not at all under- 
stand why Maud was fond of her. She 
was a decade older than his niece in all 
that makes age, in knowledge of her- 
self and in knowledge of the world. 

Cold has its disadvantages. Those who 
live in the North knowthem. It hasalso 
its advantages, which the same long-suf- 
fering people also know. 

Acold morning, when Jack Frost makes 
ice of one’s breath and turns the briny 
tears to crystals on one’s eye-lashes, has 
not that beautifying effect on all coun- 
tenances which it has on the face of 
Nature? It usually makes blue the lips 
and red the eyes, while the nose is crim- 
son-tipped. Neino, however, fortunately 
after her skating had not these disfigure- 
ments, but appeared, surrounded by the 
children and followed by the young men, 
with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes— 
a fascinating picture. At least it seemed 


you 
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such to Horace Van Wycke, as, with that 
indolent ease, which his wife said the 
Queen would be forced to endure, he 
lay stretched out on sundry comfortable 
cushions, while his wife made the tour of 
the house with Maud and Verplanck. For 
a moment, Van Wycke, seizing the char- 
acter of her company, mistook this hand- 
some girl for one of that large class of 
handsome girls whom it is the privilege 
of men of his class to stare at, a children’s 
governess. So he abandoned himself at 
once, with some impertinence to the study 
of her good points. When he suddenly 
saw his error. 


‘¢Ah! Miss Sturtevant !—charmed to 
see you, Did not know you. Thought 
you were one of those children. Quitea 


flock ! Verplanck hasn’t set up an orphan 
asylum or anything ?”’ 

If there had been a half-defined resolu- 
tion in Neino’s mind to avenge Maud 
through some injury to Helen, it now 
took on the guise of actual possibility 
through the agency of Van Wycke him- 
self. Neino decided forthwith upon show- 
ing Van Wycke to Maud in all his weak- 
ness, and to effect this, by winning for 
herself some of the attention, which 
Helen now claimed as exclusively her 
own. 

She had not arrived at her nineteenth 
birthday without gaining some conscious- 
ness of her beauty, nor was she now un- 
mindful of Van Wycke’s admiring glance. 
Nor was Helen, on her part, unmindful 
of the new situation as she entered with 
Verplanck, curling her lip in the least su- 
percilious way possible and drawing her 
haughty figure to its full height. Neino 
marked these trifles with a sense of old- 
time familiarity; she had known what 
they meant in former days at Dresden. 

The character of Helen’s lover had per- 
haps strengthened this propensity to anger 
in Mrs. Van Wycke; for time had only 
accentuated those peculiarities which had 
distinguished him as a trifler with 
women’s hearts long before his engage- 
ment. And, although the lady had be- 
come in a certain degree personally indif- 
ferent to his weakness, there were situa- 
tions in which she was still surprised to 
find him. As she had anticipated no 
danger from Maud, whom she chose to 
think of as having no attractions for Van 
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Wycke, so also, she had felt no dread of 
Neino Sturtevant in this regard. She had 
resented Neino’s presence at Glenholme 
simply on social principles. 

Verplanck, who for the brief half-hour 
had forgotten the existence of Neino, and 
with her, the feud which was to arise 
when she should be brought into collision 
with Mrs. Van Wycke, now stood by an 
amused and not disinterested spectator of 
the scene. With his feeling for Helen 
he was perhaps a little surprised to find a 
fear creeping lest Neino should be ungra- 
cious to her, but he had no apprehension at 
all of any reciprocal action on her part. 
He was then pleased to have his feeling 
partially justified by Miss. Hildreth’s 
condescending cordiality. 

‘‘Neino Sturtevant here? Mr. Ver- 
planck has been very kind to give us this 
pleasure,”’ said she, giving her white hand 
to Neino, who touched it slightly, reply- 
ing in her old voice and in her old brusque 
fashion. 

‘‘I do not think Mr. Verplanck con- 
sidered how very little pleasure he was 
giving to Mrs. Van Wycke.”’ 

Verplanck pulled out his handkerchief 
and drew it through his fingers. He was 
unpleasantly conscious of the attitude of 
these two women, and already afraid of 
this newly-arrived Mrs. Van Wycke. In- 
troductions being in order, he found some 
hope of relief in presenting his two young 
kinsmen, and Neino showed no more hos- 
tility for the time being. 

In the days which followed, she never- 
theless improved her opportunities for en- 
gaging Van Wycke’s attention, urged on 
by her double determination to separate 
him from Maud and to annoy Helen. 

Mrs. Van Wycke herself was not with- 
out means of defence, and knew as well 
as Neino how to administer those subtle 
doses of slow poison by which one woman 
can torture another to death. For man 
is, indeed, a creature as simple as the rule 
of three—but woman! What shall we say ? 

A woman turns her head to the left or 
to the right; and it means to the man 
simply an act—to another woman, 


a motive. She looks pale about the 
mouth; and the man _ sees nothing 
—that sister-soul, a disappointment. 


For that inward sense, which reads the 
fellow-feeling, has its kindliness as well as 
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its cruelty; and happy the woman whose 
woman friend uses that knowledge for 
sympathy and not for torture. 

A man, I say, is blind to all these and 
other kindred mysteries of woman’s na- 
ture; so, although Neino knew her every 


action tg be a shaft in Helen’s breast, *}’ 


and Helen knew as well the poison of 
her words in Neino’s blood, Verplanck 
thought that a wonderful peace and quiet 
reigued in the minds of these two arch 
enemies—and said as much to Howard. 

‘“‘If they are cats, their claws are well 
padded, my boy. Neino behaves like an 
angel, while Mrs. Van Wycke is a Juno.” 

A Juno én ‘re, my uncle,” returned the 

oung man, laughing. ‘‘ My dear sir, we 
should never crow till we are out of the 
woods. Did ever man boast of his need- 
less insurance against fire or accident, but 
his house burned down, or he broke his 
leg, then and there? ‘Boast .not yourself 
of to-morrow,’ mein Herr Verplanck, for 
the evil day cometh! ”’ 

And young Howard proved to be in the 
right. Onthat very Twelfth day to which 
Verplanck had ever looked with shoulders 
uplifted, Neino was there among the pic- 
tures and the guests, making a saucy picture 
ef herself as she stood before Horace 
Van Wycke and held a dainty cigarette 
between the two fingers proper for that 
office before her smiling lips, behind 
which her white teeth gleamed with mis- 
chief like that shining out of her eyes. 

The attitude was abominably fascinat- - 
ing, even to Howard, who could not 
wholly approve, and more so to Horace 
Van Wycke who: let no scruple mar his 
enjoyment. It was hateful to Helen, as 
she paused upon the threshold. She 
paused, however, only an instant, then 
crossed the room and stood between the 
two. Neino suspended the operation of 
smoking, and raised her dark eyes to Mrs. 
Van Wycke’s white face. 

‘¢Any woman who smokes with Mr. 
Van Wycke insults me,”’ said that lady. 

‘¢ Madame should have made her wishes 
more clear to Mr. Van Wycke before. he 
tempted me to try his cigarette,’’ retorted - 
Neino. 

‘¢ You have not the honor of teaching 
Miss Sturtevant this new accomplish- 
ment?’’ she queried, turning to Van 
Wycke. 
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1} It was wicked of Helen! 


‘‘Teaching me!”’ cried Neino ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu! Ithink we had the same teacher, 
Mrs. Van Wycke,—at Numero 15 oa 

And with this came a saucy contagious 
laugh—an offensive laugh to Helen, who 
smiled only occasionally and then never 
beyond the limits of her eye- teeth. 

‘« Yes—Numero 15,¢’ replied Helen, her 
eyes gleaming as she gave her final stroke. 

Then, she turned at once and left the 
apartment as noiselessly as she had entered 
It. 

But the silence which sh= had left be- 
hind her was eloquent. For a moment 
Neino’s eyes followed her figure in its un- 
dulations through the shadowy vista. 

‘«« And when she had passed it seemed 
like the ceasing of exquisite music, ”’ 
Neino said softly to herself. Then she 
spoke out. 

‘‘ Whatever she may say, she is still 
beautiful.__Yes, I am nameless. 

Her eyes were iridescent with anger, 
but there was a cold bitterness in her 
voice. She threw the cigarette into the 
fire, and, without a glance at the partner 
of her guilt, sped away over the long 
stair-case with the fleetness of a hunted 
deer. But, before reaching the top, she 
unluckily tripped on her trailing skirts, 
an act which precipitated her upon the 
upper landing, and gave her an excuse for 
a voluble tirade against the Americans 
and the fatality of her position among 
them. Neino always abused America 
when she was angry. It was very amus- 
ing to men like Verplanck, who practi- 
cally agree with her by spending half 
their lives abroad, although theoretically 
they may mantain that there is no country 
and no government to equal the great 
Republic. 

‘¢ Republicans, indeed! And Chris- 
tians—could any Pagan queen be harder 
than Helen Van Wycke? Or any of their 
fine ladies, who draw their skirts aside, and 
turn their haughty heads because I am 
not born among them? What is their 
station but wealth, of which I have enough, 
or beauty, or brains? Am I not asclever 
as Helen Van Wycke? 

Maud had entered the room silently, 
and was now watching the stormof passion. 

‘‘Neino !’’ she cried at last. ‘‘ Dear 
Neino. Iknowitall. It was very cruel! 
I do not think 
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I can ever love her again. But, dear, 
you have us still. Uncle Roger thinks 
you were so good not to answer her. 
And Howard says you were not in the 
wrong, because you were not malicious, 
only a little mischievous. Neino, dear, 
can you not, for my sake, come down 
and act as though nothing had happened ? 

‘Never! never! They will all take 
part with Helen Van Wycke. Do they 
not believe that God has drawn a circle 
around their ten thousand white souls, 
and set us all outside to blacken in perdi- 
tion? I know them! I hate them !”’ 

‘¢ But, dear, you can have them all at 
your feet, if you will, with your beautiful 
voice. Music, you know, makes all men 
kin.” 

‘« Not even music would make Helen Van 
Wycke kind to me for an instant. No!’’ 

‘¢Come, Neino darling! If not for 
my sake—for uncle Roger’s.”’ 

‘« Do you think I care more for Mon- 
sieur Rogersthan for you? IfI will notgo 
for you, I will go for no one.”’ 

‘« Then, for me.’ 

‘“‘T can not, Maud, dear! I am not 
quiet enough ; I should get angry at din- 
ner. Leave me to myself! Say 1 have 
a headache.”’ 

‘¢ Well, but after dinner?’’ 

‘‘Tcan not say. But, Maud, I want 
to tell you something. I have meant 
nothing in taking Horace to myself—only 
to protect you a little from him and to 
anger Helen.”’ 

‘¢] am sorry, dear ; 
you, I fear.”’ 

‘« No matter ! 
to it, 1 suppose. 

‘No, it will not. 
music.” 

‘¢ Yes, I remember; but, sometimes, I 
think this will strike me dumb.”’ 

‘*Neino! Neino! don’t! Think how 
much you have tosing for! What a voice 
to sing with.” 

‘¢Come, dear, go with me now to the 
music room or promise me that you will 
come later and sing to our guests, for 
Uncle Rogers’ sake.’’ 

‘¢If I would not do it for you, would I for 
Monsieur? No, dear, leave me to my 
own bad heart. The storm must have its 
way.”’ So Maud left her. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


but Helen has hurt 


I must become hardened 
It will be always so.” 
Remember the 












Pints to Lady Lquestrians. 


BY J. Mi, 


RIDING school is no doubt a 
great advantage to those who 
wish to become equestrians, as 
it offers them the opportunity of 
studying their seat on a horse 

trained for the purpose, and which is not 
liable to take advantage of their inexperi- 
ence or maladresse. But there is no reason 
that a lady deprived of this advantage should 
not teach herself, provided that she have a 
natural taste for horsemanship, self-confi- 
dence, seasoned with prudence, anda suitable 
horse, one that is sure-footed, and not too 
young nor vicious. 

I say natural taste, for I think it must be 
innate, and there are some people incapable 
of becoming fine riders ; self-confidence, too, 
is necessary. The horse is a very intelligent 
animal, and easily discovers if the rider is 
inexperienced andtimid. I once hadasmail 
black Arab, which invariably and obstinately 
refused to go out of the yard with a lady 
who was a novice in the art, but which made 
no demur as soon as he was mounted by an 
experienced rider. 

Many seem to think that riding consists 
in holding on when the horse is in move- 
ment; if they can do this, they think they 
can ride, and the consequence is that they 
never acquire a graceful seat. Yet this is 
the first point to be gained; do not think 
of trotting or cantering till you can sit your 
horse with ease and grace a/a walk. To be ex- 
plicit, I will say that your spine should be in a 
vertical line with the horse’s back-bone, and 
your nose directed to the space between his 
ears. If you accustom yourself co sit thus, 
it will be superfluous to warn you against 
the awkward trick, so common, of advan- 
cing the right shoulder. Stooping, too, must 
be carefully avoided. ‘The elbows should be 
in a line with the hips, as a general rule, and 
the head erect, without, however, projecting 
the chin. ‘The stirrup straps should be suf- 
ficiently long, so that the left knee be but 
slightly bent; this gives equipoise to the 
body, which is not the case when both knees 
are equally bent, while at the same time it 
is sufficierit to break the shock of the jerk, 
when the horse passes from a gallop into a 
trot, or stops. As for rising in the saddle, 


NAPIER. 


for the English orlongtrot, which is generally - 


adopted now, it should be done chiefly by, 
using the right leg as a sort of lever, making 
but little use of the stirrup-foot. This will 
also avoid rising so high that the seat of the 
saddle can be seen, which is very ungraceful, 

Never use the iron slipper ; it is uncomfort- 
able and dangerous. If you cannot have an 
English saddle, with its leather half-slipper, 
use nothing but the straps; it is all that is 
necessary. 

The reins should be held in one hand only, 
generally the left; but there are many differ- 
ent ways of doing so, and an expert shows 
her skill by the ease with which she handles 
them in a variety of ways. 
nary, perhaps, is to turn the palm of the 
lefi hand upward, passing the first and sec- 
ond fingers between the reins; the thumb 
and first finger are then used for the left 
rein, and the right one is controlled by press¢ 
ing the first and second fingers against it by 
an inward movement of the hand from the 
wrist, releasing at the same time the hold of 
the thumb. 
used somictimes to control the right rein. 

The great secret of graceful riding is to 
identify yourself with the movements of the 
horse; when he advances the left foot, the 
body should sway imperceptibly to the left 
from the waist, not from the shoulders ; and 
vice versa; when he stops short from trot or 
canter rise slightly in the left stirrup, to avoid 
bobbing in the saddle, which is both painful 
and ugly. 

Always make sure that the middle of your 
saddle is in a line with the horse's tail, and 
that the girths are tight: it is a good plan to 
have the horse saddled half an hour before 
it is wanted, and then tighten them at the 
last moment. Beware of astumbling horse; 
it is almost as unsafe as a vicious one. Even 
when riding at a walk, with a loose rein, 
you should feel the movement of the horse, 
and be prepared to draw him up should he 


The whip hand may also be 


The most ordi- 


stumble, which any horse may do on a bad ~~ 


road. Avoid awkward hollows and large 
stones in your path. Watch the ears of 
your horse; when he points them steadily, 
prepare for a shy or some ugly movement, 
not by seizing the right crutch, which is @ 
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very bad habit, but by turning in your left 
knee and tightening the grip of the right leg. 
At a catger, which is the easiest gait, there 
is nothing to be done but tosit on your horse 
as I have already described, avoiding the 
ugly tendency of advancing the elbows and 
leaning back in a perpendicularline. Should 
your horse become unmanageable and make 
a bolt for his stable, never attempt to throw 
yourself from the saddle; confine your ef- 
forts to trying to keep him in the middle of 
the road. My first riding lesson was given, 
some 20 years ago, by a runaway horse. I 
had taken him out all by myself on along 
country road; he behaved beautifully, and I 
thou¢ht that riding was the easiest thing in 
the world; but when I turned his head home- 
it was adifferent matter ; he decided that 





wart 
he had had enough of this amateur riding, 
and made for his stables at a tearing gallop. 
Begiuners are very apt to be foolhardy ; ex- 
perience teaches them that ‘‘ discretion is the 
better part of valor;”’ it is often when you 
least expect it, that you are thrown. 

Always distrust a horse you ride for the 
first time, and don’t think you have nothing 
to fear because you have ridden many others. 


I used to boast that I had never been thrown, 
though I had ridden horses of every kind in 
different parts of the world, for over 20 
years; but I had to come all the way to 
America to learn that ‘‘ never is a long day.”’ 
Summer before last, while visiting some 
friends near Washington, I was ignomin- 
ously thrown on the lawn in front of the 
house. An amateur had been photograph- 
ing us in groups, and I was riding away, 
when my three-year-old colt was frightened 
by the black cloths covering the camera, 
plunged and shyed viciously from left to 
right. I was thrown up into the air, as my 
saddle had only two crutches, and, coming 
down, found imy seat gone! I pivoted round 
on my stirrup—only a strap—for I had the 
iron slipper removed fortunately, and found 
myself seated under the horse’s nose with- 
out so much as a bruise, though it might 
have been a very serious fall if my foot had 
become entangled. 

This little incident only shows how necés- 
sary it is for an equestrian to be ‘‘ Ready, aye 
ready,’’ a family motto I had quite lost sight 
of on this occasion. 


————e—ee eee s|_ 





A TRIBUTE FROM A STRANGER, 


I came from a bright, sunny land 
To your North land, a ranger 

Cold said they? ’Tis not in the hands, 
You've stretched to greet a stranger. 


‘There is no snow on those soft palms, 
No winter in your smiling, 

No hint of Boreas in the bones 
My home-sick heart beguiling. 


Oft heard we of the woman'sclub, 
First, as a veiled Isis 

Conspiring strange reforms intent 
To bring a social crisis ; 


As short of skirt and long of speech, 
And bitter past retrievance , 

In brief that most unlovely thing 
The woman with a grievance. 


That idea’s past; and yet I thought 
To see a stern-browed Pallas— 

All brain, no heart,—such things were told 
In ignorance, not in malice 


I came, I saw a sisterhood 
Of muses and of graces ; 
Lovely—with beauty flowering up 
From noble hearts to faces. 


You wear the bright blade of Reform, 
But in the Venus girdle, 

And, as Harmodius did of old 
You wreath your sword with myrtle. 


You flash it forth when wrong or sham 
Its hydra head discloses 

Valiant for truth—but woman still 
A brave—but sweet Sorosis. 


MARY E. BRYAN. 

















































“Bonny Eloise.” 





BY HOPE WILEY. 


‘<Eloise, Eloise, come out and get some 
of my roses!’’ If the call had been— 
‘‘Alicé, Alice, come out and get some 
roses ;’’ or Mary, or Hannah, or Victoria, 
Maud, Florence, Annie, or any of the 
rest, it would have fallen on the ears of 
Capt. Jack Brown as unheeded as the 
clucking of the hen to her chickens, under 
his window. Eloise was a name very dear 
to him, though he had never seen a per- 
son bearing it. 

Captain Jack was master of the ship 
‘« Bonny Eloise,’’ his pride, and joy, and 
only bride; so he looked curiously out to 
see if the lady or little girl addressed 
should be worthy of the name of his 
staunch, beautiful, tried and trusted friend, 
the ‘‘ Bonny Eloise.”’ 

Across the little lawn, standing at an 
open door, he saw a young girl, tall, well 
developed, straight as an arrow, her cheeks 
rosy with health, her deep blue eyes shin- 
ing with pleasure, her abundant light hair 
like a crown on the top of her head. She 
was holding out her hands to take a bunch 
of roses from another girl picking them 
from a great bush beside the door-step. 

**Yes,’’ thought Capt. Jack, ‘‘ Eloise is 
a good name for her. She looks well lying 
at anchor there.”’ 

Springing from the low window to the 
ground, he said, ‘‘ Well, Belle, you have 
done your share of growing these last two 
years. When did you get home?”’ 

‘Scare me todeath, Jack Brown! When 
did you get home yourself?”’ replied 
Belle, coming to meet her old friend. 
Taking his arm with the confidence of a 
petted child, she walked back to the steps, 
telling him quickly and excitedly how glad 
she was to see him safe home again, that 
school had been done only two days, and 
that she had brought home her dearest 
friend and room-mate. ‘‘Oh, she is just 
lovely!’ Belle whispered, in tones audi- 
ble to both, as she presented ‘‘Our nearest 
neighbor, Capt. Jack Brown,” to ‘‘My 
room-mate, Miss Eloise Emery.” 

Captain Jack Brown had just returned 
from India. His ship lay safely at the 
wharf in Boston, and he had come home 
to stay a few weeks with his father and 
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mother, in the old town where he was 
born, where he knew and loved every foot 
of the shore skirting the bay; home to 
the hills covered with scanty verdure, 
where he had played so many summers; 
home to the church to which his mind 
often turned on Sundays at sea; home to 
all the neighbors, who welcomed him ag 


one of their own, of whom they were 


proud. 

When his attention was arrested by the 
name Eloise, he was talking with his 
father, old Capt. Brown, of all the events 
of his voyage, now successfully ended, 
‘Well Jack,’’ said his father, ‘‘ you have 
made a good thingin that East India bus. 
iness. You havea good ship, all paid for, 
and now all you need isa wife. 

‘«‘O, father, my ship is all I can attend 
to. Time enough to be married whenI 
get old and feeble, and must stay at home 
from sea,’’ replied Jack. 


‘*No, my son, you may depend you” 


will miss the greatest satisfaction in life, 
if you do not have a home of your own 
and those in it who love and care for you, 
Now there is Belle, over there, nice girl 
as ever lived, make you a good wife, 

‘*T would as soon marry my sister,” 
thought Jack. A sister would not have 
felt more at liberty to ask favors of her 
brother, than bright, thoughtless Belle did 
of her old friend. And many a brother 
is not so fond of his sister, as was Capt. 
Jack of his little pet. 
of his visit at home flew away only too 
swiftly for him, and for the two girls next 


door who kept him busy escorting them ~ 
to picnics, and on drives, and to all the © 





So the few weeks ~ 


pleasant sociables of the little town. And © 


when he sailed away again, ‘‘ Bonny 


Eloise’”’ represented two dear friends, the ~ 


noble ship which swept gracefully along, 
obeying his will as he held the wheel, 
and the tall, graceful girl over whose ways 
he had no power, but into whose dear 
hands he felt he would be glad to give 
the wheel of his own life. ‘*‘Her own 
name describes, her best,’’ he thought, 
‘‘she is Bonny Eloise. She is among 
women, perfect; as my ship is the best 
that floats. 
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And I wish she were as truly 
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mine, and that she stood beside me on 
the deck, going on this long and lonely 
voyage.” 

Ah! Capt. Jack, this is the first time 
you ever sailed from port thinking of 
your voyage as long; and how many times 
have you said that your ship was company 
enough for you? Put out of your mind 
the picture of a bright, young girl, stand- 
ing at an open door, with roses in her 
hand, and attend to your ship. 

Who would suppose that Capt. Brown 
would spend two hours in a bazaar at 
Hong Kong, selecting the most beautiful 
fan? Who would wonder that Eloise 
cheeks flushed crimson with surprise and 
pleasure, when she discovered the con- 
tents of a box brought by the expressman 
on New Year’s Day? Wrapped in numer- 
ous soft papers, lay a daintily carved fan, 
breathing forth the spicy odor of sandal- 
wood, aud painted with roses. But alas! 
the days of roses vanished away without 
warning, when her father died, and hard 
work-days began. Often her thoughts 
would wonder back to the happy visit with 
Belle, such a little while ago, and every 
recollection of that joyful time brought up 
the vision of handsome, generous Capt. 
Brown. Once she received a short letter 
from him, telling her he had heard of 
her father’s death, and sympathizing with 
her in her loss. But the months passed 
quickly away, as she struggled to earn her 
own living, and brought again the bright 
summer weather. 

One beautiful day in June, she sat at 
her desk in a musty little office, bending 
her eyes constantly to her work. Outside, 
the fresh, green leaves of the trees kept 
whispering an invitation, which sounded 
plainly to her like, ‘‘ Come out, and live in 
the air! Come out, and live inthesun!”’ 

‘«The boss wants those papers, if they 
are ready, Miss Emery,”’ and Joe’s shrill 
voice called her back to the realities of 
office-work. 

‘‘Where did you get that bunch of 
roses, Joey?’’ as she handed him the pa- 
pers desired. 

‘¢ Fellow with a whole basketful drop- 
ped them on the side-walk. You may 
have them if you want them.”’ 

When her work was done, glad to be 
free, she walked leisurely through the 
park, toward home. 
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With Joe’s roses in her hand, she stop- 
ped a moment to watch the swans in the 
pond, thinking only of the beauty of the 
declining day, among the trees and green 
grass of the park. 

Suddenly a voice close to her said, 
‘¢Oh Miss Eloise, are the past two years 
only adream? You are just as I saw you 
last, even to the roses in your hands. 
How do you do?”’ 

‘¢Why Capt. Brown! you have a way of 
appearing upon the scene without warn- 
ing. The first time I ever saw you, 
you sprang from a window most unexpect- 
edly. When did you get into port?” 

‘¢Only yesterday; and I was on my way 
to call on you, when I saw you standing 
here. Let me see you and talk with you 
here inthe park. This is more fitted to you 
than a stifled boarding-house parlor. You 
know I am used to having all the air there 
is in the heavens, to breathe, and I can- 
not bear close rooms.”’ 

It was not strange that Capt. Jack 
wanted plenty of fresh air and no hinder- 
ance, for the daring fellow had sought 
Eloise to persuade her, if possible, to 
make a reality the dream which filled his 
heart, when last he sailed from home. 
Her image never faded from his mind. 
Every time the name of his ship was 
spoken, it was a magic spell to call up 
her form, till he came to regard her as a 
guardian, guiding spirit of the ship, and 
to think of his ship as the Ancients did 
of their temples as a shrine for divinity. 

Once in an Eastern port one cap- 
tain said to another, ‘‘ Who was Brown’s 
ship named after, anyhow? He spoke 
of the Eloise in the same tone he 
would say ‘my love’.” ‘He told 
me I think, that she was named for 
the builder’s baby daughter. None of 
his folks have that name and he has no 
wife. Brown is a good fellow.’’ was the 
reply. How close we are sometimes, to 
the hearts of our friends, and never 
suspect that we are on holy ground. 

“Oh Eloise,’? Capt. Jack pleaded, 
‘* next week I must sail again on a long 
voyage, and it seems to me I cannot leave 
you behind to hard work and loneliness. 
I want so much to care for you, and pro- 
tect you, and to have you for my very 
own. ”’ 

And so it came to pass, that only a week 
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from the time when the trees invited 
Eloise to come out and live in the 
air, that she stood a bride, on the deck 
of the Bonny Eloise. 

That was an ideal wedding journey, no 
dusty, smoky, railroad cars, no crowded 
hotels and inquisitive eyes turned to in- 
spect the bride, no hurry to catch the 
train nor weary days of sight-seeing ; but 
long leisure days and starlight nights on 
the water, and rest and communion with 
each other such as isolation can only bring. 

Eloise had supposed her school-days 
over, but no lessons were ever so delight- 
ful, as those she now learned in naviga- 
tion, with her husband for teacher. 
Astronomy, Geometry, and Trigonometry 
were no longer dry facts. 

What pleasure to stand at the wheel 
and guide with her small hands, the great 
vessel, flying along with her white sails 
filled by the wind. : 

Sunny days followed each other in 
bright succession and brought them to 
Calcutta. There Eloise selected silks and 
shawls, laces and linens for a dainty 
trousseau, for which she had neither time 
nor money, when she sailed from her New 
England home. 

So a year went swiftly by, under tropic 
skies ; sometimes speeding across the sea 
and sometimes at anchor in a foreign 
port; a year of health and happiness to 
Capt. Jack and Eloise. 

‘¢ Bonny Eloise’’ he called her most, 
but often Capt. Eloise, for she had learn- 
ed to navigate and handle his ship as well 
as he himself could do. 

At last, homeward bound! And after 
what a delightful experience !| No thought 
of danger entered her mind, for she 
trusted the ship and the captain, and to 
tell the strict truth, had been fortunate 
enough so far, not to have met a very 
heavy storm. She had never seen one of 
those awful gales, when the bravest hearts 
quail, and nothing can be done but to 
leave the vessel to the mercy of the angry 
waves and raging wind; if she rides it 
out, thank the Lord, if she sinks, the 
Lord save our souls! 

But shipwreck is not the danger which 
threatens the sailor. Though the ‘‘ Bonny 
Eloise’’ could weather the gales; she 
could not avert the tropical fever, which 
always is waiting for the unwary foreigner. 
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One day, hundreds of miles from land, 
the brave captain’s hand faltered, and he 
reeled, and fell insensible, to awake in 
the delirium of fever. 

Was it the effect of a crazed brain that 
he hated the presence of the one dearest to 
him ; or was it that even in his wander- 
ings, he realized that to be near him was 
to be in danger. When his wife tried to 
nurse him, he sent her away with cruel 
words ; and when she would not go at 
his command, he caught up a book, and 
threw it at her head. To the mate of the’ 
ship, hesubmitted to be tended like a baby, 
Brave bonny Eloise did her best to make 
bright, hard work, and loneliness, faced 
the position now. ‘‘ Mr. Merrill, ’’ she 
said to the mate, ‘‘ you stay below and 





care for the captain, and I will take com- 
mand oftheship.’’ <‘‘ Are you not afraid 
of the sailors, Mrs. Brown? you know 
how lawless they are, when they feel a 
strong hand relaxed. And you know 
that if the captain and I are both below, 
some one must stand watch, nights in turn 
with the second mate. Dare you doit?” 
‘«T am only afraid of what the fever can 
do below, of nothing on deck. ”’ 

Oh, it was hard for Eloise to leave to the 
care of another, that one so dear to her. 
Brave as were her words, her heart failed 
her, as she took her place at the wheel, 
and realized that in her inexperienced 
hands, was left the gallant ship and its 
costly cargo, as well as the lives of all. 
Three dreary weeks after, Capt> Brown 
was brought on deck, white and weak, 
but eager to see the blue cloud-like lines 
on the horizon which he knew were the 
hills of home. 

Now Eloise carries a beautiful gold 
watch engraved with the following in- 
scription: ‘Presented to Mrs. Eloise 
Brown by the owners of the ‘ Bonny 
Eloise.’ ‘‘ But after all,’’ says Eloise, ‘I 
prize more highly my sandalwood fan 
with the roses. That was the first hint I 
had, that the sailor in the other part of 
the world, kept a tender spot in his heart 
for me.’’ 

‘¢ That was not the first of it,’’ said her 
husband ; ‘‘I fell in love with you before ~ 
I saw you. 
Eloise,’ my heart said, too, ‘Come, my © 


Bonny Eloise,’ and even then you had a ~ 


place which no other could fill.’’ 
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The Care of Gindow Plants During Summer. 





BY G. 


E. W. 


During the month of May the spirit of 
enterprise in the garden is more prevalent 
that at any other season of the year. The 
bright foliage of plants and trees have suc- 
ceeded in getting a good start by this 
time. ‘*The bare, brown hedges of 
winter ’’ are clothed in mantles of green, 
and peeping out from leafy bowers, and 
grassy fields, the heads of purple violets, 
half blown wild roses, and tiger lilies can 
be seen, variegating the scene by their 
brilliant colorings. The balmy weather, 
and the multitudinous songs of the birds, 
just awakened from their long. winter 
silence, are no less attractive to the lover 
of the beautiful than the rich verdure of 
fields and woods. 

The first thought of the gardner is nat- 
urally directed towards the flowers, which 
are to make the surroundings of her home 
more beautiful and artistic than all the 
schemings of a professional architect could 
begin to do, even though time ‘and 
money are not taken into consideration. 
The early annuals have already been 
planted, and the warm showers of April 
have moistened their budding heads, and 
given them a strong upward growth. 
Nothing now can be done to them until 
the warm sun of May has opened their 
buds, and displayed the gorgeous beauty 
of their hidden treasures. ‘The roses are 
still slowly forming buds, preparatory to 
flowering as soon as June, the month of 
roses, is fully upon us. The house plants 
that have been flowering all through the 
winter months, cheering and brightening 
the gloomy days by their sweet odor and 
bright colors as nothing else could do, 
hold their heads up to the sun, as though 
they too were panting after the fresh air, 
and cheerful scene without. But, like 
the canary birds, they are house prisoners, 
and they must be allowed to catch only a 
glimpse of the outer world, and not be al- 
lowed to enjoy it fully. 

These plants must now be prepared for 
next winter’s blooming, and not be kept 
in the house all through Summer, nor yet 
set out in the garden, the same as the 


ordinary plants. They require a special 
cultivation, the neglect of which means 
non-success with them in the winter time. 
Many who attempt to cultivate flowers in 
the house during the cold, dull days of 
winter make a decided failure of it, and 
a great deal of this can be attributed to 
the way in which the plants are handled 
during summer. Plants that bloom lux- 
uriantly during the warm months are often 
those selected for winter use, the amateur 
supposing that they are from good stock, 
and likely to flower well at all times. 
This mistake, however, is very apparent 
to all, when they stop to consider the 
question. Plants that flower to exhaus- 
tion in the beds in summer have their 
vitality so enfeebled that they cannot 
bloom in thecold months. A few young, 
hardy plants will continue to flourish the 
year around at the start, but in a short 
time the stocks will dwindle down and 
pale, until they will fail to bloom even 
once a year. 
There are a few plants, such as the 
carnations, violets, callas, stevias, and 
others, which can be planted out in the 
beds, and potted in the fall for house use. 
But care must be taken to keep even these 
from flowering but once a year. The 
buds must be pinched off while they are 
in the beds, and when they are taken up 
in the fall they will bud again, and pro- 
duce large natural flowers. But different 
kinds of flowers for the house require 
different treatment, and a word or two 
about the most common will not be amiss. 
Geraniums are found in every window 
where house plants are grown; for, be- 
sides being a beautiful flower, they seem 
to be well adapted for house-growing. 
Both single and double varieties can be 
made to flower in the house, and if prop- 
erly treated they will continue to bloom 
from early fall until it is time to set them 
out in spring. After once being put in 
the pots, usually from slips or cuttings 
late in the spring, they should not be 
taken out again. In the summer months 
the pots containing them should be placed 
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in a sunny position, and the blossoms 
pinched off before they have opened. 
When they need new soil they can be re- 
potted, if the work is done quickly, and 
care taken not to injure the roots. Ger- 
aniums for house use require plenty of 
roots, and well-rotted wood, when like 
the rose it will bloom profusely half the 
year. 

Very few roses seem to be adapted for 
house windows. They seem to wilt and 
die when deprived of the fresh air which 
they receive during the warm days of 
summer. Yet if their roots are kept in 
good condition, and a healthy foliage 
maintained throughout summer, there are 
very good chances of the bush flowering 
in the winter. They should not be ex- 
posed to sudden changes. An equable 
climate and conditions are essential to 
their growth. They should be watered 
every day when in the pots, and not made 
wet one day, and kept dry the next. 
This is dangerous to their growth, and 
will often suck out the vitality of the 
bushes, as though they were attacked by 
one of their numerous enemies. In the 
summer time keep the bushes in pots, and 
plunge them in coal ashes in some sunny 
place. Do not take them out of the house 
until a warm day comes, sothat the bushes 
will not feel the change too much. Then 
they need an occasional syringing to keep 
their foliage clean. 

One of the best plants for windows is 
the Chinese primrose, which can be grown 
successfully with a little care and labor. 





The seeds should be sown in May or June 
in a light rich soil, where the rain can- 
not dash upon them, and where other 
plants partly shade them from the sun. 
As soon as any buds appear they should 
be pinched off until November is here; 
then they can be taken up, and placed in 
the windows, where they will flower dur- 
ing the entire winter. The double vari- 
eties do not always come from seed, al- 
though labeled so. It is commonly bet- 
ter to run norisk in this way if the double 
kind is desired; but young spring-rooted 
plants can be obtained from florists for a 
trifle, which will be sure to satisfy the 
purchaser. 

Among those flowers which can be 
planted out in beds during the summer 
months are the callas. But even they are 
better to be kept in the pots, and laid on 
their sides in a shaded position, and 
water withheld from them. In the fall, 
they should be taken gently from the pots, 
the old soil shaken from their roots, and 
new, rich soil put in. They should then 
be watered freely, and their success ought 
to be certain. This method of treatment 
is to mature the roots, which will assure a 
good supply of flowers in the winter. 

Fuchias may also be grown in the 
house windows, both the double and 
single varieties. They should be grown 
in pots during summer in some shady 
position, and kept well watered. The 
buds should be pinched off as fast as they 
appear until fall. 





God is Good to ftle. 





BY LILY BELL. 





A little maid, with azure eyes, 
So artless, beautiful and wise, 
Wrote, “God is good to me,” one day. 
Those words dwell in my heart alway, 
O, God is good to me, I know,— 

He sends me happiness and woe, 

He sends what seemeth to him best, 

I gladly trust Him for the rest. 

He did not spare His only Son, 


Who came from heaven; that Holy One, 
That meekly bowed His head and died, 
For thee, for me, was crucified. 

Though I am sinful as can be, 

Yet I believe that God loves me, 

And when my blood-washed soul shall rise 
To those bright mansions in the skies, 
Methinks I’ll sing so joyfully 

How good, how good is God to me. 
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The Fashions. 








AA fltonthly Resume of Praetieal Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 
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Review of Fashions. 





ames the present rage for woolen fabrics, I 

think our time will be knownas the woolen 
age; although silken fabrics and silks are much 
more popular than they have been for past sea- 
sons, yet woolen holds its own, and the variety 
and beauty of the different fabrics shown makes 
it to be a clearly established fact that the manu- 
facturers do not propose leaving any means un- 
tried to keep ahead jof all competition. Fine 
lady’s cloth is still the favorite material of the 
season for walking costumes. It can usually be 
made to fit well, and makes up most distingue 
costumes. Mouse-gray and gray and white are 
fashionable combinations. 

Fancy woolens, in small checks of mixed colors, 
are also popular, These are usually made up in 
combination costumes with plain material, Silk- 
warp Henrietta and wool cashmere are both 
shown in a great variety of shades and colors. 
These cashmere gowns can be made up effective- 
ly with moiré or plain silk. Ifa more fancy cos- 
tume is desired, the draperies are not bordered 
or trimmed, but are finished with a hem that may 
be sewed with blind stitches, or else the hem is 
three or four inches wide, and has two rows of 
machine stitching at the top. Basques of wool 
dresses have one or more rows of machine stitch- 
ing near their edge. 

In silks, I notice Bengaline, faille francaise, 
gros grain, moiré ; the simple taffetasofa genera- 
tion ago have also been revived, with the plain, lust- 
rous surface, and the popular surah, either in 
solid colors, plaids or stripes, There is no saying 
which is the color most in vogue, for the fashion- 
able style isa combination of several shades of 
glacé silks, These are exquisite mixtures of the 
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most lovely tints, producing effects of the great- 
est novelty. Over some of these beautiful shot 
silks there are fine streaks of pekin stripes of 
satin, Pompadour stripes, with pretty floral pat- 
terns over a moiré ground, are also very fashion- 
able. 

Among the latest novelties, I notice a new 
style of droguet, which has narrow stripes woven 
soas tosimulate embroidery, intwoor three shades 
of color, over abeige or gray ground. Thereare 
also very pretty stripes in shaded silks over a 
cashmere ground. This leoks remarkably well 
in several shades of slate-blue silk over a dark 
slate ground, also in shades of heliotrope and 
gray. 

Silver-gray is a very popular shade for street 
wear, owing to the anniversary of the silver wed- 
ding of the Prince and Princess of Wales, silver- 
gray is used for everything, and silver braid has 
taken, ina great measure, the place of gold. 

The most popular spring garment is the redin- 
gote. This revival of the Directoire coat lends 
itself so easily to modification, that it can be suited 
to house or street wear. The following is a pop- 
ular model, over a plain skirt of greenish gray 
cloth comes the redingote hanging perfectly 
straight down. To loop the over-garment at 
all in the back is quite out of character, The 
waist of the redingote instead of having the ortho- 
dox coat collar is edged, as are also the revers of 
the skirt, with braid in green silk and gold. 
The cuffs, waistcoat, and revers are in dark sage- 
green velvet, The small turn-back collars are 
of the gray cloth embroidered with greenand gold 
braid, while the collarette is of white cloth, fast- 
ened down the front with tiny gold buttons, The 
hat of greenish gray straw faced with velvet cor- 
responding with that of the gown,.and edged with 
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a cord that repeats the colors of the braid on the 
gown, The crown is smothered in gray ostrich 
tips through which peeps a knot of sage green 
ribbon. 

A charming silver gray costume of soft woolen 
material is richly trimmed with silver braid and 
steel beads. The overdress is draped in long, 
loose folds, with the puffing at the back not so 
severely high as we have been accustomed to see- 
ing it of late. All around the overskirt runs a 
beautiful design of eighteen inches wide, worked 
in silver braid. The lines traced by the braid 
are followed closely by a thread of steel beads. 
The centres of the flowers in the pattern are 
filled up with steel beadsalso. This combination 
of two metals is striking and at the same time 
harmonious, The jacket bodice has vest, collar 
and cuffs embroidered to correspond with over- 
skirt. 

Fashion is by no means exclusive this year, and 
it is difficult to say which style of dress is most in 
vogue, Peaked bodices aré by no means laid 
aside, and yet in many of the new costumes 
we see round waists ; not short under the arms, 
as they were under the First Empire, but just at 
the proper place, and encircled by a skilfully 
draped sash of faille, moiré, or surah, For a 
dinner toilette the Bulgarian corselet is attractive. 
It is low in front and at the back, and with 
epaulettes of the same material, trimmed with a 
small bow. This bodice is worn over the bodice 
of a dress or over a chemisette of white or light 
colored surah. The sleeve which accompanies it 
is of the hour glass shape, full at the top, gathered 
in at the bend of the arm under three circles of 
ribbon, each fastened by a small bow, thence it 
puffs out again, and is finished by a deep frilling 
of lace or embroidery. 

The Spencer bodice is another attractive nov- 
elty. It is made of colored faille or surah, chief- 
ly red, to wear with any skirt. This bodice is 
very finely plaited in front and at the back, 
while the sidesare plain. Itis fastened at the waist 
by a round band, but comes down a few inches 
below it. Sometimes there is a narrow, plain 
space between the plaits in the middle of the 
front part, and this space is filled up with gold or 
silver passementerie. In that case, the small, 
turned-up collar and the wristbands are orna- 
mented to correspond, The sleeves are plaited 
down to the bend of the arm, then puffed and 
gathered on to a wristband, 

Basques are more varied than at any previous 
season. One of the new designs is the English 
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basque, without a postillion plaiting behind, being 
merely a round waist pointed in front and back, 
and extending only an inch or two below the belt 
line onthe sides. Other basques are lengthened on 
the sides by pocket-like pieces added there, and still 
others are girdled in front, and have the forms of 
the back sloped in points and lapped upon each 
other. Vests, plastrons and revers are all re- 
peated in the new bodices, also the lapped and 
plaited fronts, There are many fronts of waists 
that are plain on the shoulders, yet plaited at the 
waist line; the edges being straight makes this a 
pretty way of using bordered goods, the selvage 
trimming the fronts along the buttons and button. 
holes. 

Tailor gowns are made to fit smoothly without 
whalebones. French modistes, on the con'rary, 
are using more whalebones than there are seams 
down the corsage, placing an extra bone in the 
middle of each of the four side forms of the back, 
These bones are covered, and are fastened only 
at the top and bottom, being slightly longer than 
the space outside them, so that they make the 
forms curve out sharply. A popular cut of tailor 
bodices is distinguished by the extreme delicacy 
of the backs at the waist, and the bias cut of the 
front under the arm, a cut secured by removinga 
larger portion of material in the second breast 
seam than dressmakers allowed, 

White wool vests are a decided fashion for 
colored wool dresses, and may have a band of 
galloon across the top and at the waist line, or else 
they have the shirt-front box plaited down the 
middle, or they are striped or specked with blue 
or scarlet, and are buttoned plainly with gilt or 
steel buttons. High standing collars remain very 
close about the throat, but few of those pointed 
below the throat being imported, Coat sleeves 
easy-fitting, with simple cuffs, or else with plaits 
or fine tucks down the outside of the arm, are 
most used. Pointed caps and epaulettes are still 
worn. Hooks and eyes fasten most bodices, but 
there are others closed by small buttons which 
are flat molds covered with cloth, or else they are 
crocheted balls; for fancy vests, gilt and silver 
buttons are used, either flat or in ball shape. 

The newest specialties in braids do away with 
the objection of heaviness justly urged against 
the solid braids lately fashionable. The novelties 
are in tinsel woven in openwork hollow pipes. 
They stand out well from the material, and are 
light as a feather. Charming effects are also 
gained by cutting out fixed or flowing patterns in 
the dress material, and then setting underneath 
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cloth of a contrasting color, Sometimes the 
entire front, or a panel at the side, is made in this 
style, and plain skirts can have a suitable design 
cut in them right around the bottom of the skirt. 
The raw edge of the pattern is finished by a 
heavy chain stitch or narrow braid. Plastrons, 
collars and cuffs of passementerie, which are 
easily tacked on to a bodice, are useful for con- 
verting an every-day costume into one a little 
more dressy in appearance. Cloth and velvet 
ornaments for a dress, braided or embroidered, 
are sold ready-made in all colors, and although 
there is always something a little dava/ about 
ready made panels, plastrons, etc., it must be 
admitted that they have their uses, especially to 
those who have not time to work ornaments 
for themselves, nor money to spend on special 
ornaments made to match their toilettes. 

Velvet collars, covered with gold or silver fili- 
gree, with the new stamped-out steel lace, or 
embro:dered with beads, are new and conveni- 


ent, as they can be worn with a variety of 


of dresses, but especially with jersey bodices in 
light colors, and with velvet corselet bodices, fin- 
ished off with a full chemisette or plaited under- 
bodice. 

The tournure is gradually dying out, A few 
steels at the back are alone allowable below the 
cushion, and if I may prophesy from present ten- 
dencies, even these will be gradually discarded, 
and the cushion alone will be permissible to sup- 
port the weight of skirt and draperies, to prevent 
the latter dragging downwards or hanging badly. 

As to draperies they are superseded by plain 
panelled skirts ; yet there is an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of more or less beautiful draperies which 
seem to be more in favor than ever. This ap- 
parent contradiction is easily understood, for 
whereas draped skirts, with long draped plaits 
falling from the waist, improve everybody, 
whether tall or short, stout or slim; it must be 
owned that redingote panels and straight, severe 
skirts, while they are of unsurpassed elegance 
when well carried, need a fine shapely figure. I 
is no exaggeration to state that a stout, stumpy, 
or scraggy figure, looks very bad in their severe 
folds, 

The redingote form of dress, then, is in high 
favor with ladies of fine presence and elegant 
form. Sometimes the skirts or basques are cut 
in one with the bodice, or they can be added, 
sewn to a short pointed corsage. The first 
method needs exquisite cut and fit, and are only 
turned out satisfactorily by first-class hands. 
But how elegant they are, for day and evening 


wear, the long redingote panels slightly draped 
at the back to accentuate if possible their smooth, 
graceful sweep? 
forms, all tastes and means can be suited. 


Wraps are in a variety of 


Tailor made cloth capes with fichu fronts and the 
short back reaching only to the waist line of the 
dark cloth, pinking the edges, and adding a 
lighter cloth at the edge of the notched points 
or scallops which show beyond. Navy blue 
cloth, with its pinked edges relieved by gray 
cloth pinking, and brown by Suéde cloth, make 
pretty wraps for tailor gowns for ladies who do 
not like jackets. 

Other cloth mantles fitted by three seams in 
the back fall like a basque on the tournure, and 
have very full gathered fronts of repped silk; the 
silk is gathered to the neck just below the col- 
lar and its ends are caught together with tassels 
of passementerie. The neck and edge of the 
mantle have a trimming of netted cord with a 
fringe of button-like drops, some also have a 
fringe of drops shaped like dates. Olive-shaped 
pieces of passementerie are set about on the 
garment. ‘ 

Small pointed capes to be worn with any col- 
ored toilette for spring or summer are made of 
embroidered black cashmere and Chantilly lace. 
The cashmere cape is an old-fashioned shape, 
which spreads out at the top to the shoulder 
tips, then slopes sharply to a point at the waist 
line in front and back. Two gathered frills of 
wide lace or a single frill still wider are gathered 
to the sides of this cape to cover the arms to the 
A belt of watered ribbon holds the 
points in place, and fastens with a rosette in 


elbows. 


front. 

Jackets are always popular, many of them are 
made with hoods, and the majority are lined with 
colored silk or surah. A pretty demi-saison 
model is made of beige color camels hair, with 
embroidered designs worked on the pointed 
ends in front, on the shoulders and turned under 
sleeves, on the back, collar, and looped basque. 
The back of this mantelet is cut with three 
seams to the shoulders ; the two centre parts end 
in a point below the waist ; the sides are much 
longer and terminate in loops falling consider- 
ably lower than the point, and embroidered on 
the upper part. 

A very elegant long mantle is of écru cloth 
lined with red silk, and trimmed round the neck 
and sleeves with bands of peacock feathers. 
The only ornaments are small green buttons, 
put very close together, and joined by loops of 
green cord on the side seams. FASHION, 











































SPRING MILLINERY. 





PRING bonnets show a great variety in 

shape and material. Plaited straws are 
one novelty, so soft and pliable that they are 
folded into shape, instead of being sewed and 
pressed, 
entire front, leaving the crown indented, or else 
two box plaits are folded lengthwise down the 
crown, and the braided straw is pointed upward 
in the middle of the brim. 
widths are employed for trimming in loops and 


Folds like great tucks pass around the 


Flat braids in ribbon 


bows precisely as ribbons have been, Colored 
Satin straws promise to be popular. 

Pretty capotes are made of Chine crépe, em- 
broidered round the edge with silk. A pretty 
example is of golden-brown crépe, richly embroid- 
ered at the edge with yellow silk and gold 
thread, 
arranged at one side ; two gilt-headed pins orna- 


A large bow of wide gauze ribbon is 


ment the front, while the strings are of wide rib- 
bon tied at the side, 

The shapes are varied; the turban bonnet, 
with long crown, point above the forehead, face 
trimmings and without strings, is a compromise 
between capotes and round hats, which will be 
acceptable to many. The pointed front of the 
brim is very high, and a cross-band of velvet is 
necessary inside to make it fit the head; above 
this band is an inside trimming of small flowers. 
This shape is shown in a variety of materials, 
straw in all fashionable colors, black lace, gauze, 
Brussels net and tulle. 

English walking hats are more elaborately 
trimmed than those worn during the winter. 
They are made with varied crowns, but the 
tapering crown, indented on the top, seems to be 
the most popular. The larger hats for midsum- 
mer have low crowns and wide brims, fancifully 
pointed on the right side, or else projecting 
straight in front and cut off quite close behind. 
The Tosca shape is similar to this, and is made of 
both straw and net. 

A stylish hat of this shape is made of black 
straw trimmed with black Brussels net arranged 
in loops in front and passing to the back of the 
crown tothe right side, where it falls behind in 
along scarf, which is passed around the neck, 
then brought down in front from the right shoul- 
der, and fastened to the left side of the corsage 
at the waist line, where it is held by a bow of 
ribbon, Pink roses are massed in a row withéut 
foliage along the left side of the crown and 
under.the brim on the right side. The scarf end 
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is a yard and a half long, and is made of the net 
doubled, and edged or bound with ribbon, 

Jet bonnets are always popular and pretty, 
Those in openwork, the beads forming cross- 
bars, admit of tulle in the spaces between, and 
are very useful and stylish, Gold or straw em- 
broidery on black net comes in a single piece for 
making the entire bonnet, and the veil is em- 
broidered in corresponding pattern, The front 
of such bonnet has petals of scarlet poppies or of 
pink roses massed along the edge, and the scal- 
loped embroidered net falls over the flowers, A 
stylish mode of using the large, square, meshed 
nets is to entirely veil straw bonnets with them; 
these are of a bright color, and show through the 
net with good effect. 

Delicate gold lace and feathery gold orna- 
ments are much used on black lace bonnets, 
Yellow is one of the most popular colors for mil- 
linery ; it is combined with numerous colors with 
good effect, but cannot be generally adopted, as 
it is not becoming to blondes unless very little is 
intermingled with black. 

For weddings, a beautiful model has a round 
crown, draped with a scarf of pink crépe de 
Chine, pinked out at the edge and embroidered 
in button-hole stitch. This scalloped edge falls 
ona brim of black lace, which is open to form an 
aureola round the face, and is rather wider on 
the left than the right. Roses without leaves 
form the trimming, two bouquets securing the 
Creole scarf of crépe de Chine, one forming aa 
aigrette, and others filling in the open brim, 


G, E..5, 
— 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Reception gown for lady made of 
shrimp pink faille francaise striped with velvet, 
plain silk, and damasseé. The underskirt is of the 
striped, with polonaise of the figured with vest of 
velvet, revers and upper drapery of the plaia 
silk. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume of silver-gray silk 
warp Henrietta, the underskirt is of plaid surah, 
overskirt edged with braiding open upon the left 
side. Jacket bodice fastening over to the left 
side, the upper part of this side being made of the 


surah. Straw hat trimmed with velvet and 


feathers. 


Fig. 3 and 5.—Front and back of house dress 
for lady made of gobelin blue and white check 
woolen goods, the lower skirt is edged with 
three rows of wide blue woolen braid. Jacket 
bodice with vest, edged with blue braid and fast- 
ened with small blue buttons, 
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Fic. 4 and 6.—Front and back of dinner dress 
made of plain and striped surah, the plain part 
is of cream color, the striped cream color, 
and pale blue. The bodice is of the striped 
cut surplice, with plaited folds filling in the 
space, it is fastened over to the left side with a 
crescent of silver elbow sleeves. Panels of 
the striped surah are let into the skirt. 

Fic. 7.—Hat for lady made of dark green 
straw turned up upon the side, trimméd with 
velvet, lace, and a large bunch of pale yellow 
carnation pinks. 

Fic. 8.—THE TRIPLE PLAsTRON.—Collar and 
bow in plaited cream silk muslin, embroidered 
with buttercup silk and coral beads, to corre- 
spond with the braces and bows in corded ribbon 
with gold picots. 

Fic. 9.—Plastron made of black lace, the upper 
part is embroidered in jet, the lower part of plain 
net laid in fine plaits coming down in a point 
below the waist. 

Fic. 10.—THE TuRLE Bopice.—Close-fitting 
bodice in iron-grey veloutine, with puffed sleeves 
and plaited in piece lace over nasturtium yellow 
silk. Bands and facings of beaded gimp over yel- 
low velvet. Clasp, tassels, and motifs of passe- 
menterie displaying all the shades of nasturtium, 
intermingled with silver. 

FiG.11.—EVENING JACKET.—Pompadour gauze 
or canvas, trimmed with Aquitaine lace and bows 
of ottoman ribbon, contrasting with the plaited 
front in silk muslin, This can be worn with a 
skirt of different material if desired. 

Fic. 12.—Reception gown of black Chantilly 
lace made up over black satin, jet belt, and ropes 
The 
skirt is edged with a narrow box plaiting of satin 
the lace draped over it. Round bodice and 


of jet beads are looped across the front. 


elbow sleeves. Bonnet of black lace with coronet 
front, trimmed with jet and yellow flowers. 

Fic. 13.—Gown for young girl made of blue 
skirt and _ bodice 
are of embroidered material of the same shade, 


veiling, the sides of the 
The bodice is somewhat of the redingote form 
with long sides, the skirt and it being together 
in the back, it is slightly open at the throat with 
deep collar edged with lace. Leghorn hat trim- 
med with lace and flowers, 

Fic. 14.—THE ACoRN VISITE.—Visite in vel- 
vet grenadine over colored silk lining; a heavily 
beaded lace forms the turn-down collar, the plas- 
tron fluted flounce, and sleeve facings, Acorn tas- 
sels hang from the points of the fronts and of the 
wide sleeves. 
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Fic. 15.—THE VicTorRIA VisiT£e.—Dark blue 
camel’s hair, enhanced with festoons, fringe and 
galloon of iridescent jet; coquillés and flounces of 
Chantilly lace. The sleeves are draped, and the 
trimming forms large epaulettes. 

Fic. 16.—THE MARQUISE VISITE.—Visite man- 
tle in myrtle-green veloutine, dotted with jetted 
currants, tipped with a gold seed bead ; plaited 
sleeves and collar, together with the fan plaiting 
and box-plaited flounces in marquise lace. 

Fic. 17 and 18.—Front and back of dress for 
girl of six years made of plaid and plain woolen 
goods. The skirt is made of the plaid box- 
plaited, the coat of the plain with waistcoat, 
sash, cuffs and collar of the plaid. 

Fic. 19 and 20.—Front and back of dress for 
The 
back is a tight-fitting redingote with large sash 
The front is loose with 


Cuffs 


girl of nine years made of figured challis. 


bow on the right hip. 
revers of lace and ribbon fastened across. 
of lace and velvet, collar to correspond. 

Fic. 21.—Bonnet of beige color satin straw 
veiled with lace, trimmed with heliotrope color 
ribbon and a coronet of daisies. 

Fic. 22,—Large hat of brown straw trimmed 
with velvet, ribbon, and a few flowers. 

Fic. 23.—Stylish hat with turned up brim 
It is of gray straw faced with 
ostrich 


upon the left side. 
satin and trimmed with velvet and 
feathers. 

The new ribbons are so varied in their nature 
that they deserve comment. Most of the French 
bonnets hitherto have had rather narrow strings, 
but the ribbons used for the bows which crown so 
many of them are from six to eight inches wide. 
These are shot in many most harmonious mix- 
tures, and show every variety of border and edge, 
except the picot, which has quite gone out; 
straight, firm edges are best, and many are can- 
nalé, like the rim of a florin. Moiré ribbon 
stripes are introduced at regular intervals in the 
centre, or grouped all one side, which is the lat- 
est introduction, and some have a stripe of shaded 
silk in the middle, all the rest moiré, Twill rib- 
bons and twill borders are used, and pin spots 
Very pretty are some of the 
There 
is one special feature produced not by warp and 
woof of different tones, but by dyeing one shade 
upon another, so that both assert themselves. 
Peau de gant is a make of ribbon which is as 
strong as leather, and shows the colorings to the 
greatest perfection, Chinés are used principally 
for sashes, 


thrown on stripes. 
misty stripes which run one into another. 






























































Ghat Spring Brings to Gotham. 





BY JENNY 


JUNE, 





New York, April, 1888, 

Life has grown many-sided in New York and 
hard in proportion; the majority are hustled 
‘here and there, from boarding-house to flat, 
from “flat” to “rooms,” or boarding-house 
again, for few can now compass a house or 
home of their own. The spring months have 
no poetic significance in a great city ; they bring 
all these unlovely facts to the surface, and carry 
experiences that induce many people to hug 
content instead of dissatisfaction, quiétly endure 
the ills they have rather than fly to gthers that 
they know not of. There is an almost infinite 
diversity in the way people live in Gotham, 
but to the larger number the manner of it is 
always a choice of evils. The locality is unde- 
sirable; space, light or air is wanting. Condi- 
tions are uncertain, because so frequently de- 
pendent upon the movements of others and the 
labor which makes the machinery run smoothly 
dear and difficult of attainment. We hear a 
great deal about the distress of the working 
poor, but these do not come from want of work 
or want of pay when it is well done, but from 
the difficulty of comfortably living in a 
city like New York in any near proximity to 
work. A manufacturer who has recently en- 
deavored to establish a factory—a branch of 
one in long and successful operation in the 
country—in New York City found an almost 
insuperable obstacle in the difficulty of obtain- 
ing girl operators upon sewing-machines. The 
garments he makes are men’s overalls; no skill 
is required; the machines are run by steam- 
power; the wages earned by piece-work range 
from six to twelve dollars per week, but there 
were no girls to be had on these terms. After 
four weeks of persistent advertising und per- 
sonal visits to every “home” and institution 
for friendless and unemployed girls in the city, 
only twenty-two of the sixty-five machines were 
in operation. He had a commodious building, 
airy rooms, steam heat, steam-power, capital to 
pay work people, but no workers, until, by a 
happy thought, he advertised in German papers. 
This in time brought someadditions to his force. 

In New Rochelle, forty minutes by railroad 
from New York, it has been found so impossible 
to secure the services of a family seamstress 
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that the ladies have resolved themselves into a 
neighborhood club, which meets at the different 
houses and executes the accumulated family 
sewing. 

In ofe afternoon upon a recent occasion the 
ladies made, with the help of two sewing. 
machines, the second of which was brought by 
a lady member in her carriage, twelve sheets, 
six pairs of pillow-cases, three little cotton 
dresses, two completed, one not quite finished, 
six pairs of cotton drawers and other things, 
which are not accurately remembered, and may, 
therefore, be omitted. The “tea,” with which 


the sewing afternoon terminates, is also con- 


tributed by the ladies, each one of whom brings 
her famous specialty, or one of them, and it is 
always, therefore, a feast. 


when the “ machine” was not in operation. 
The cost of living in New York, and the im 


creasing crowding and confusion, are driving’ 


many of the choicest people to the suburbs and 
building up charming and cultivated communi- 
ties in the vicinity of large towns. 


“society” and “nothing todo.” This is rapidly 
disappearing before modern energy, which is 


now being so largely expended in social direc 


tions in the country, as well as the city. The 
first thing to be provided for are the necessities, 


when these have been met the social instincts” 
Cities 
so crowded and expensive as New York show — 
how extremes meet, for a person living here 
unknown and upon limited means is more 


demand recognition and gratification. 


isolated than in a forest. 
People born and brought up in the country 


are totally unable to estimate the difference in 
the amount needed to live in an equally re 
spectable and comfortable manner in the city 


and the country. 
“How much does it cost you to live?” I ens 


quired of a friend the other day. She occupies ~ 
a modest, three-story house in a quiet, not 
fashionable, side street, for which she pays 


$1400 (fourteen hundred dollars) per year, @ 


This might prove 
an idea worth copying by other country clubs, 
nor need the intellectual element be left out 
Some one could be chosen as reader, or am 
original paper might be furnished and discussed, 


Heretofore ~ 
the objection has been that there was no 
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they are seven in family—three children, hus- 
band, wife and two servants. “ What does she 
want with two servants?’ some country house- 
keeper will ask. First, a cook finds it all she 
can do to cook, wash and iron and attend to the 
lower part of the house—the ranges and fur- 
nace fires and the cleaning of yard, closets and 
area. On two days in the week the “ up-stairs 
girl” has the kitchen work to do, and then the 
mistress of the house usually performs the 
chamberwork, besides ‘‘doing” her marketing 
and attending to the separate duties which fall 
to her share, and which are multifarious, if her 
family and herself are active members of their 
particular segment of the social circle. The 
chambermaid is fully occupied with the routine 
work of the upper part of the house—waiting 
upon table and attending the door-bell. The 
latter duty takes much time in a city house, the 
“sirl” coming from the third, fourth or fifth 
floor, as the case may be, if there are so many 
to answer its call, and these demands being very 
frequent. The cost of two servants in wages, 
not estimating food, house-room and wear and 
tear, is, upon an average, $30.00 (thirty dollars) 
per month for the two in middle-class families. 
The average cost of food for my friend’s table, 
and it struck the medium outlay, was $25.00 per 
week ; for fuel and gas, an average of one hun- 
dred and one hundred and fifty dollars per year, 
the first for gas, the second sum for fuel; but 
these bills were for ten months, practically two 
months being spent in the country in summer. 
This brought the year’s expenses for very 
quiet and modest family living to the whole 
sum of three thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars, without estimating cost of clothing, 
«hooling, travelling, books, periodicals, wear 
and tear of house-furnishing and furniture, 
amusements, personal expenses and demands of 
various kinds, subscriptions and the like, all of 
which must be kept down to the very lowest 
average individually to bring entire expendi- 
ture within five thousand dollars per year for 
family of five, an average of one thousand dol- 
lars per year for each person. ; 
Talking with another friend, who “boarded” 
her family of three, I asked her how much she 
thought it cost upon an average, and she 
promptly replied about twenty dollars per week 
each, including “gverything,” and they had to 
suffer much from discomfort and want of space 
at that. Her rooms consisted of two, a back 
toom and front room on third floor, for which 
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she paid, including board for three, thirty dol- 
lars per week ; incidental expenses and washing 
brought it up to five dollars per week more, 
leaving twenty-five dollars per week for cloth- 
ing, amusements, books, newspapers, social 
obligations, dressmakers and milliners’ bills, 
which latter were necessarily limited, although, 
as my friend has to earn the income which sup- 
ports the family, she has little time to do even 
the most necessary sewing herself. 

Meeting a teacher shortly after, who rented 
a “flat,” and with the help of her brother sup- 
ported her mother, I preferred my modest and 
somewhat reluctant inquiry. “Our apartment,” 
she said, “in a not desirable neighborhood, but 
in a well-kept house, costs us forty dollars per 
month, fees.and incidentals bring it up to five 
dollars more. To our one girl we pay fifteen 
dollars per month, and our table, fuel and gas 
bill average us, with the utmost economy, 
fifteen dollars per week. Call incidentals and 
wear and tear another five, and you will arrive 
at the average of the family, exclusive of per- 
sonal expenses, very nearly seventeen hundred 
dollars, I think; leaving about eight or nine 
dollars per week each for clothing, sewing, 
dressmaking, books, car-fare, travelling, amuse- 
ments and individual expenses of all kinds. 
We were estimating the whole cost the other 
evening, and we came to the conclusion that it 
did not come much within twenty dollars per 
week each, taking it on the average. But we 
do not see how to retrench; boarding would 
cost as much.” 

This result, from three different standpoints 
and under entirely different circumstances, 
seemed to me quite curious and worth con- 
sidering. The result of the enquiry strikes the 
same average in every case—twenty dollars per 
week per individual, as the medium rate for 
living in New York City. Of course, there are 
people who live for less, but the effort was to 
get the permanent average of people who live 
moderately well—who live in, more or less of a 
social circle that makes demands upon them to 
which they respond, and do not feel obliged to 
reduce existence to the lowest terms upon 
which it can be made possible. 

The spring has been rather remarkable for 
the number of changes made previous to the 
first of May, which was formerly the only date 
of removal. The increasing population, aud 
the demand for trucks, truckmen and help of 
all kinds, placed them aJ] at a premium far 
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above the resources of the average householder, 
and compelled a changeof base, which has been 
made by the more independent class, who now 
make the autumn the season of removal, while 
the rest of the moving contingent spread them- 
selves over a larger area of time, by beginning 
early and taking advantage of the months 
during which rates are normal. 

The exodus to Europe promises to be as great 
this year as last, the “jubilee” year. Annually, 
indeed, it is on the increase, for every one who 
goes incites others to do the same, and is more 
anxious to go a second time than the first. A 
trip to Europe of two or three months is not 
now a very important matter, so far as money 
is concerned, five hundred dollars being suffi- 
cient to cover its necessary expenses. This sum 
will not include the purchase of French bon- 
nets or London tailor-made gowns, but it will 


buy a forward and return ocean ticket, and pay 
railroad and all essential expenses at hotels for 
two months of sojourn, besides moderate sight- 
seeing and a few guide-books and photographs. 
One can spend double, of course, but it is not 
necessary. 

Short trips are best mapped out before-hand, 
and when time is limited they should not be 
made to cover too much ground. It is quite 
enough to take in what is most interesting of 
England, Seotland and Ireland, and perhaps 
Paris, the first time; the Rhine, a little of 
Germany and the Swiss course for the second ; 
and for the third Italy, starting earlier, and 
finishing up with some of the famous watering 
places, Carlsbad, for example, and the lovely 
trip through the Austrian tyrol. It is safe to 
say that the expenditure of fifteen hundred to 
two thousand dollars by any one person will 
give them enlarged ideas and a store of memo- 
ries that will remain among the most precious 
souvenirs of their lives. 

But to get the most out of European trips in 
the way of enjoyment one does not now pursue 
the beaten track for information. It is wise to 
read up in regard to particular localities, so as 
to be acquainted with what you see, and not 
miss the interesting objects. There isa good 
deal that savors of affectation in the desire ex- 
pressed by some to get out of “beaten tracks,” 
when, in reality, they enjoy nothing so much as 
shops and crowded streets. The well-worn road 
is usually the best road for those who want to 
take in as much as they can and reach their 
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destination as soon as possible. Then there iy 
always much that is new and interesting wherever 
we go, if we have eyes to see and some knowl 
edge of what the place holds that is of value, 
What we learn by reading does not make & 
place or person of less interest to us, but m 
and Warwick and Kenilworth, Stratford-on 
Avon and historic Holyrood lose nothing, bat 
gain immeasurably by having been for centurieg. 
the theme of song and story. Such spots are the 
modern shrines—the Mecca’s to which the pik 
grims of to-day find their way, instead of to the 
sepulchres of the dead. It is pleasant to think 
that in these modern days so many can go over 
the same ground—can enjoy the same pleasure 
formerly limited to a few—can look off from 
the lordly terrace of Windsor upon the boys af 
Eton—can wander among the graves of thé 
churchyard where Gray wrote his -Elegy—cat 
follow the footprints of a host who looked 





upon the carved lion of Lucerne, and bought 
carvings in the toy bazaars of Interlaken. ° 4 
Let us be thankful if the opportunity # 
afforded of going in the beaten track, and nop 
consider ourselves too good for participation it 
common joys as well as common woes. Whe 
we have exhausted common knowledge and thé 
highway of enjoyment we can look out for side 
tracks, in which we can have the bliss of 
walking alone. 
In the way of preparation make as little # 
possible; take only what is indispensable. & 
warm, woolen dress, warm underwear, knitted 
slippers, warm stockings, easy, half-worn walle 
ing boots, a flannel wrapper (double), a felt hal 
and gauze veil for the voyage. To these 
be added a winter ulster, a blanket shawl and® 










pair of wash-leather gloves for deck wear. 
the clothing intended for the voyage in a small 
“steamer” trunk, the wraps in a water-pro 

cover, held by a strap. Carry in a satchel # 
night-dress, a “Jersey” or an independent clow 
jacket, a bottle of bay-rum, a cake of good soapy 
a sponge or wash cloths, such articles for 
toilet as you prefer, and in a corner some large) 
pins, tacks, a small hammer and a linen “ save 
all,” or row of pockets upon a linen back 
which put up in your cabin for holding slipper 
needles and thread, whisk broom and othet 
things. Carry also half a dozen small se 
hooks, for hanging articles of clothing, 

cloths and the like. They are an immens® 
comfort. Should you go to Carlsbad buy pi 
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Beautiful silvery gray, modest Quaker gray, 
gnd the darker stone grays, are the tones illus- 
trated in Priestley’s latest novelties, which are 
glready accepted by authorities in matters of 
style in dress, and the fabrics are greatly favored 
on account of the high class of the materials, the 
regularity of weave, the perfection in finish, and 
the refinement of coloring. 


Gray Henrietta’s head the list, being rather 
frmer in body, and heavier than the other gray 
varnished board textures, and in these Henri- 
ttta’s the various weaves are seen, that character- 
ize the other stuffs, for instance, there is a beauti- 
fil rather light gray, with its warp formed of 
alternating, silken threads in gray and black, 
filled in with light gray woolen threads, and in 
mother Henrietta sample, tiny lines or stripes 
ue created by double warp threads in gray and 
black, with gray filling, while the darkest speci- 
men has black and silver silk warp threads, with 
ttoss threads so dark as to be almost black. 
Handsome costumes are being made of gray 
Henrietta with ornamentation in braiding or 
embroidery, or a trimming of steel or jet beads. 

Tamiseis a very little lighter in weight, and 
shows the same gray colorings and weave effects 
as Henrietta’s. It will be used for forming 
dresses and dust coats for ladies and children, 
the coats for those in mourning, are faced with 
black surah or any soft silk, the others for those 
wearing colors, are fancifully finished with bright 
ued checked, plaided, striped or changeable 
silks, 

The most dainty of these fabrics is a lovely 
Cairette in a nameless color attained by using 
fine threads of cream silk for warp, with filling 
of self-colored wool, intermixed with very fine 
tamel’s hairs, which are here and there in ioops 
and ends over the surface, and also show in black 
teal hair lines across the goods, giving a cream 
fray cast to a texture that is beautifully fine, 
vhich will not catch or retain dust, or soil easily, 
hor is it injured by exposure to damp or salt air, 


Most desirable qualifications which may be 
: tredited to any and all of Priestley’s handsome 


filk-warp materials, For information and 


. samples of these novelties in gray, thanks are 
py due Strawbridge & Clothier, Market and Eighth 
Hf Streets, Philadelphia, 
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The box elastic suits manufactured exclusively 
by Lewis S. Cox, 1220 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, have become standard articles of dress, not 
only because of the beauty and durability of the 
Jersey cloths of which the suits are composed, 
but on account of the bodice being ready made 
and perfect, thus saving considerable trouble in 
homes, where a good dressmaker cannot be em- 
ployed ; almost any lady can make a skirt, and a 
ready made waist with material for skirt, at the 
regular price for fabric alone, is a boon to be ap. 
preciated. The new styles in elasticsuits, prices 
of these, and illustrations of elegant garments, 
costumes, tea gowns and wraps are given in the 
catalogue for spring and summer, which can be 
procured by calling at the store, or writing for it 
In writing for catalogue, price-list and samples 
of goods used in the box elastic suits, our readers 
will confer a favor if they will mention they were 
directed to write to Lewis S. Cox in “ The Shop- 
per” in GODEy’s LADY’s Book, 





The system of making all purchases, in articles 
of dress or for family use, by mail is every day 
becoming more popular, for leading merchants 
recognize the advantages of such method of 
shopping to themselves, as well as to the distant 
customer, who cannot !possibly visit the city to 
make personal selections, and are daily increas- 
ing their facilities for filling the orders daily re- 
ceived by mail. Sharpless Brothers devote a 
large section of their building to the interests of 
the purchasing department, and the filling of 
orders for out of town buyers. They are partic- 
ularly obliging in sendinginformation, estimates, 
and samples of any silk wool, or cotton dress 
goods, which may be named in letter of advice, 
and to further the interests of those who cannot 
other-wise know of the seasonable incoming of 
new goods, they will issue a circular of special- 
ties which will be sent free to any address 
monthy upon application to Sharpless Brothers, 
Chestnut & Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


i<pnaeenscsig ab laaipammaecnied 

It does not seem to be generally known that 
while Colgate & Co, manufacture the most deli- 
cate, refined and lasting perfumes, with excellent 
toilet preparations, including the hardest, purest 
and finest toilet soaps, that those celebrated man- 
ufacturers at the same time father a house- 
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keepers’ specialty, the best laundry soap now in 
use, Colgate’s Laundry Soap is made of such 
pure materials that it smells as sweet in its own 
cleanliness as if it were actually perfumed, and 
while it is powerful enough to remove all soil from 
the linen and other fabrics, it will not injure the 
finest fabrics nor roughen the most delicate 
hands, 
eter ee 
Home millinery, like home dressmaking, 
becomes a necessity when ladies with a small 
income wish to appear well themselves and to 
have their daughters well dressed, and one of 
the greatest aids to the home worker or the pub- 
lic artist is Ridley’s Millinery Designer, price 25 
cents, which contains illustrations of fashionable 
shapes in hats and bonnets, describes decorative 
articles, and gives prices of all millinery goods. 
The spring number of Ridley’s Fashion Maga- 
zine just out, is decidedly the best and most com- 
plete number ever issued, and will prove invalu- 
able to out of town buyers, because of the reliable 
information and price-lists of all articles required 
for dress orhome use. Seventy-five cents sent to 
E. Ridley & Sons, Grand and Allen streets, New 
York, will secure the Spring Millinery Designer 
and pay a year’s subscription price for the Maga- 
zine, which sells at 15 cents a single number, 
Also write for samples of Ridley American black 
silks, which looks well, wears well, at small cost, 
o«0re 
Some ladies cannot wear boned corsets, and 
yet must have such support as a fitted under- 
waist will give, for such an approved bodice, 
which can be worn either without or over the 
corset, is known as the Crescent corset-waist, 
For further information, address « The Shopper,” 
GopeEy’s LADy’s Book, and enclose stamp to 
prepay postage on reply. 
pil pm ta 
The “House Beautiful,” exhibited at Wana- 
maker's, consisted of eighteen distinct rooms, fur- 
nished in the neatest and most elegant styles, and 
containing every article needed for service in 
general housekeeping, with artistic novelties for 
home ornamentation and family comfort. The 
later openings in millinery costumes, robes, dress 
goods and wraps, for spring and summer wear, 
illustrated most forcibly the wonderful capacities 
of the establishment, and even those who thor- 
oughly understand and appreciate Mr. Wana- 
maker’s energy and executive ability were 
astonished at the extent and magnificence of 
the display throughout the entire store, the 
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result of research, the command of unheard.of 
manufacturing facilities, and unlimited means 
Wanamaker’s immense catalogue for spring and 
summer is now ready, and any of our readers cag. 
procure a copy of the catalogue, with a free 
specimen of Book Mews, or samples of any de. 
sired dress goods, by writing to John Wana 
maker, Philadelphia, and mentioning “The 
Shopper,” GoDEy’s LApDy’s Book, a . 
ee eae 

MARVELLOUS EFFICACy.—Sunburn, redness, 
chilblains, chaps and light cutaneous affee 
tions are cured by CREME SIMON, recom 
mended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies and 
perfumes the skin, and gives a velvety appear. 
ance. J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris, and 
Park & Tilford’s, New York, 





There are some advantages in being a woman, 
one is that you are not obliged to sit on a box, 
on the street corners, on a windy day, and get 
your boots blacked. You can wear stout walk 
ing boots, large size, common-sense heels, if 
you want to—though, as one woman observed, 
and many think—“No common-sense (heels) 
for me ;”’ and you can take all the exercise you 
desire even in bad weather without detriment t 
your pet bootikins. Since there is an instant 
remedy, which can be applied in the sanctity of 
one’s own room—without trouble or danger, 
and which not only removes soil, but restores the 
softness, and pliability of the leather. “The 
Raven Gloss.” has been experimented upon bf 
scientific experts until it has been made af 
absolutely perfect dressing. It received tht 
at the New Orleans Exper 
tion, and from other, and more receft 
authoritative and impartial sources, including 
the New York State Fair of last autumn. It 8 
not an enamel, nor a mere polish; and ladies 
should be careful in buying not to & 
deluded by an imitation, but to make sured 
getting “ Button’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, 
as this is the genuine and contains the peculiat 
oil, and other ingredients, which while softe® 
ing preserves the finish, and natural grain of tht 


highest awards 





leather, instead of giving it a thin, brittle coat 
ing, like most « Dressings.” It has been foul 
a good plan, by many ladies to order a bottle @ 
« Button’s Raven Gloss,” sent home with evel 
pair of shoes—some insisting that they wear twit 
as long with this for beautifer, and protection] 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 


OVER THE FENCE.’ 


What One Woman Said to 


Another. 





BY LENA RIVERS, 

How to get the best living out of a small in- 
come is a question that always proves of interest 
to inexperienced housekeepers, and a plan for 
dividing up the sum ina manner to make the 
money go as far as possible. First get an 
account book and keep all the items of expendi- 
ture carefully noted, then arrange to make week- 
ly payments, The first of every month, if you 
can, draw one-twelfth of your income, then di- 
vide this into weeks. Have small muslin bags 
marked Table, House-rent, Fuel, Light, Wages, 
Dress, School-bills, Charities, Pew-rent, etc, 
place in each one a fair proportion of the sum 
you have to spend, having carefully settled the 
matter before-hand. Then, for a contingency 
fund, you have the difference between these ex- 
penses and your income, upon which you must 
depend for paying doctors’ bills, traveling ex- 
penses, amusements, etc. At the end of the 
month balance accounts, and if anything has been 
saved put-it into a separate bag, so that at any 
time when there are visitors, and the expenses 
are higher for the time being, there may be 
something to go upon, Generally, although the 
expenditure may one month exceed the allow- 
ance a little, the next month will make up for it, 
and sometimes all are not at home, and then is 
the time for putting away. By following this 
plan, the young housekeeper will know all the 
year through how much she can spend, and with 
her little reserve fund, unexpected calls upon 
her purse will not throw her into despair, as they 
will the unmethodical housekeeper. 

May is the month of house-cleaning, so much 
dreaded by the sterner sex, Much discomfort 
and hard feeling can be saved by a careful 
arranging and planning of the work before-hand. 
Don't have the whole house upset at one time, 
but arrange to clean one room only at once, and 
entirely finish it before commencing another. 
First carefully clean all closets; if the walls are 
hard-finished or painted, have a few drops of 
carbolic acid in the water with which you wipe 
them down; this proves a good preventative 
against moths. Let all the winter clothing be 
well brushed, beaten and aired, If grease spots 
are upon woolen garments, remove them before 
folding, as they are apt to attract insects. Wash 
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all flannels and woolen stockings; don’t throw 
away the latter if the feet are worn out; another 
season they can be cut down for the children, If 
the clothing is to be put away in trunks, be gen- 
erous with tar paper, being careful not to Jay it 
against the garments, but placing newspapers 
between. If possible, have one closet reserved 
for hanging wraps, cloth dresses and furs in, tack 
tar paper over the walls, entirely covering the 
whole, then hang the garments upon hooks, 
cover with an old muslin sheet, lock the door, 
and you can bid good-bye to care of them until 
the bleak winds of winter warn you that warmer 
clothing is needed. 

In arranging for the spring cleaning, plan out 
before-hand if any changes of furniture or car- 
pets are to be made, and if new ones are to be 
purchased arrange what is the best use to make 
of the old ones. A carpet can always be 
arranged for a smaller room to good advantage ; 
even a small rug, if but little good can be found 
may be made and used with a stained or painted 
floor showing around the edges. Shabby furni- 
ture can be much improved by the addition of 
slip covers made of pretty, flowered cretonne, 
which can be bought as low as twelve cents a 
yard, In the cellar, have all the bins emptied, 
and ashes, old carpet, cloth or paper gathered 
and carried away. If the floors are of wood, 
have all accumulation of dirt removed and well 
scrubbed, with lumps of copperas and Jime 
placed in the corners, Lastly, have all the in- 
side walls and roof coated with pure lime 
whitewash. 

In clearing out the cellar, many old tin fruit 
and vegetable cans will have collected during 
the winter; do not throw all these away, as they 
can be utilized for a variety of purposes. Has- 
socks, as footstools, are convenient for many 
places; now let me tell you how easily you can 
make one: Take seven tin fruit cans, place one 
in the centre and the other six around it; draw 
around this a strong piece of unbleached muslin, 
and tack firmly to keep them in place; set them 
ona piece of brown paper and with a pencil 
mark around, and cut out; then paste the pattern 
on a board wide enough and saw out the shape. 
Place the cans on and drive a strong tack through 
the bottom to make it substantial, fill each can 
full of fine shavings of pine or excelsior, pack the 
top with many thicknesses of cloth or pieces of 
old bed quilt cut to cover the outer edges of the 
cans, then cut a strip of cretonne wide enough to 
allow for seam at top and bottom; cut a piece of 
glazed cambric to cover the bottom, as it will slip 
easier, draw it over the board bottom and tack 
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down; sew the cretonne to it ; cut a piece for the 
top and sew the straight band on it. Cover the 
seams with a worsted cord, bring the cord from 
each scallop down to the centre, and with a 
needle and strong thread fasten and finish with 
a button. Put little handles on each side of the 
cord, This is convenient for using on a porch 
in summer, or as a footstool before the fire in 
cooler weather. Plush can take the place of 
cretonne, if a more expensive article is wanted, 
and may be worked with tinsel in some pretty 
design. 

Very pretty bird houses can also be made out 
of the cans. Paint the ends green or gray, and 
cover the sides with thatch held in place by 
wires woven around the can, or with small twigs 
secured in the same way. Fasten securely to a 
sheltered limb by wires passed through holes 
made inthe can, These are quite an addition 
to the looks of your garden, and the feathered 
songsters will gladly build in the cosy homes pre- 
pared for them. 

Even the busiest woman, for a little plotting, 
can snatch five or ten minutes during the day 
in which to glance at the daily paper, and learn 
enough of the progress of events to be able to 
converse knowingly with her husband upon cer- 
tain topics, Ifshe learns only enough to render 
it possible for her to make intelligent inquiries, 
and. stimulate her husband into giving her a 
fuller version of the news she has only caught 
an inkling of, so much the better, The average 
man is never more happy than when in the posi- 
tion of enlightening some one who receives 
gladly the words of wisdom that fall from his 
lips. 

Screens for holding photographs are very 
fashionable now, and have quite superseded other 
photograph frames and albums. They contain 
the photographs of friends, noted beauties, well 
known actors, etc. No room is considered com- 
plete without one, they being the latest style of 
that kind of thing. They are made in four-fold 
for eight cabinets, six-fold for twelve cabinets ; 
four fold with three tiers of cabinet photograph, 
and one tier holding six cabinets, Bemg made 
of stiff card board with the folds and openings 
upon one side for the photo’s, they are covered 
with plush, rich brocades and oriental materials, 
lined with silk. 

A pretty scrap box or catchall can be made of 
a nail keg which resembles a miniature barrel, 
It can be painted black and the hoops gilded, or 
the hoops can be temporarily removed and the 
keg covered with cloth or velveteen. The hoops 
are then replaced and gilded, or they are left off 
altogether and a row of large-headed gilt nails 
put around the top and bottom, and a two-inch- 
wide ribbon tied about the center with a bunch 
of oranges and apples over the bow. These 
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fruits and others are now very much used ijn 
fancy work, and even vegetables, such as carrots 
and tomatoes, which are very excellent counter- 
feits of reality, are also pressed into service, 


Now that brass forms such an important addi- 
tion to the decoration of our homes, it is well to 
know how to keep them bright, I know that 
brass ornaments, that have not been gilded ‘or 


lacquered, may be cleaned, and a very brilliant 
color given to them, by washing them with alum 
boiled in strong lye, in the proportion of an ounce 
to a pint, and afterward rubbing them with a 
strong tripoli, 


Brocades are used, now for covering wooden 
frames and making covers for defaced books and 
odds and ends can be turned to account in this 
way, Old soiled books and velvet frames can be 
renovated thus. I have lately seen some common 
glass receptacles put into little bags of satin, made 
full, with a wide ribbon tied in a bow round the 
neck and spread out, and fastened by means of 
wire passed round them to a satin background, 
shaped and hung on to the wall. Out of the 
glass (which is full of water) grows ivy or some, 
climbing plant, which falls down gracefully over 
the satin bag. Hyacinth gla ses and various 
glass articles can be made use of in this way, 

Nobody ever told me till necessity was “the 
mother of invention” that the fine cork chips 
used to pack grapes, or rather raisins, are good 
for stuffing small cushions, as they are light and 
do not absorb moisture. It is so difficult some 
times to get feathers and well to know some 
simple substitute. 


RELIABLE RECIPES. 


BILL OF FARE—MAY. 
CLEAR Soup, 
SALMON CUTLETS, with Swiss Sauce, 
BoNED SHOULDER OF LAMB 





PIGEON Pig, 
ASPARAGUS, with White Sauce, 
PoTATOES A LA BONNE BoucHE 
SPANISH PAstTRY, 
Clear Soup. 


One knuckle of veal, one chicken, stripped of © 
skin and fat, one head of celery, half an oniom, — 
three peppercorns and two cloves; one sprig of ~ 
parsley, one saltspoonful of salt; cover with ~ 
Put all the in-” 
gredients into your soup pot, which must be 5 
placed on the back of the stove; let it cook 7 
slowly and steadily for six hours, and skim often © 
it must never be allowed to boil; when the meat | 
is white and fallen to rags, take it out; strain the | 
soup, and clarify if necessary; serve entirely 


three quarts of clear, cold water, 





clear, or with shreds of boiled carrot, 








FLORIDA CHARLOTTE RuUSSE. 
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RELIABLE RECIPES. 


Salmon Cutlets, with Swiss Sauce. 

Two pounds of salmon, a little anchovy sauce, 
two eggs, Some breadcrumbs, seasoning, and lard 
for frying. 

Slit the salmon down the middle with a sharp 
knife, take out the bone, and trim off the skin, 
and cut into slices one-third of an inch thick, 
whisk up two eggs, add a little anchovy sauce 
and some seasoning, Well flour the cutlets, dip 
them in them in the egg mixture, then in the 
breadcrumbs. Ten minutes before dinner time 
have ready some boiling lard and place in it the 
cutlets (a few at a time) and fry a golden 
brown. When cooked, drain on some paper to 
absorb the fat. 

Swiss SAUCE, 

Place in a stewpan one pint of good stock, a 
tablespoonful of anchovy sauce, two ounces of 
French capers, a few mushrooms chopped fine, 
and a little pepper; let it boil ten minutes, then 
whisk in three eggs, and let it all just come to a 
boil, Dish the cutlets on a napkin, garnish with 
parsley. Serve the sauce with the fish. 

Boned Shoulder of Lamb. 

One shoulder of lamb, a few mushrooms, pep- 
per, salt and butter, 

Saw off the shank, and carefully remove the 
blade-bone of the shoulder; chop upa few mush- 
rooms previously stewed in butter, and put them 
in the cavity ; sprinkle pepper and salt over, roll 
up the shoulder tightly and secure it with string, 
Roast, and when done, serve with mushrooms 
stewed either in butter or gravy. 

Pigeon Pie. 

Border a dish with fine puff paste; lay a veal 
cutlet (or tender rump steak) cut in thin slices 
at the bottom of the dish; season with salt, cay- 
enne pepper, pounded mace and a little nutmeg. 
Put as many young pigeons as the dish will con- 
tain, with seasoning as above, and in the inter- 
stices the yolks of some hard boiled eggs ; fill up 
with good gravy, cover with pastry and bake. 


Asparagus With White Sauce. 

Well, trim a bundle of asparagus, and boil it 
in water, with a little salt added, until tender; 
serve it on toast, and send to table with a sauce 
made as follows: One half pint of milk, one 
ounce of butter, and one teaspoonful of flour, stir 
tntil it thickens and pour over the asparagus and 
toast. 

Potatoes A La Bonne Bouche. 

Boil twelve middle sized potatoes and let them 

get cold, cut them in slices, chop one small onion 
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very fine, also a little parsley; place them in a 
saucepan with three ounces of butter and some 
parsley, let these simmer slowly five minutes, 
then. put in the potatoes, sprinkle some seasoning 
over them, and let them simmer gently ten min- 
utes, occasionally stirring them to prevent them 
burning, Just befere serving, squeeze the juice 
of one lemon over the potatoes. 
Spanish Pastry. 

Roll out a sheet of four-fold puff-paste a quarter 
of an inch thick, spread over it a thin layer of 
apricot jam, then cover it with the following 
mixture, Half pound powdered white sugar, 
half pound of ground almonds, and five eggs; 
mix well together and spread it with a spoon 
over the paste. Mark the paste in small squares, 
and bake in a moderate oven to a light brown. 
Dish the pastry in a circle overlapping one 
another, and garnish with fruit. 

Florida Charlotte Russe. 

One quart of sweet, rich cream; one pint of 
sweet milk, scalded; one ounce of gelatine dis- 
solved in tepid water; vanilla flavoring to taste ; 
sugar to taste. Beat the cream to a froth, and 
flavor it with vanilla; stir the gelatine into the 
milk, but be careful not to leave it too long on 
the fire less the milk shculd curdle ; strain it, add 
one pound of powdered sugar, then, when cool, 
but not stiff, stir in the whipped. cream; have 
ready fluted moulds, buttered, and lined with 
lady-fingers; pour in the mixture, and set away 
to cool. When cold, turn out and serve. 





Facts for the Guidance of the Public in 
the Selection of a Food Preparation— 
The True Interpretation of the Results. 
of the Analyses made by the Ohio State 
Officials of the Baking Powders—Ex- 
Commisioner Hurst Speaks. 

CoLumBvs, O., Jan. 25, 1888. 

To THE PUBLIC :— 

My attention has been called frequently of 
late to the Royal Baking Powder Company’s 
perversion of the official analyses made by the 
Ohio Dairy and Food Commission of thirty 
brands of baking powder. I had previously 
seen their garbled, false, and misleading state- 
ments, however, and had published in the Ohio 
State Journal an article denouncing their state- 
ments and deductions as being most perversely 
false. I was at that time an officer of the state, 
and: could go no further than simply expose 
the falsity of their statements, and denounce 
their abuse of an impartial official paper. Soon 
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thereafter, however, I resigned the commission- 
ership to accept other responsible work. 


I now observe that the Royal Company is 
causing the false and unfair statement to be 
published still more widely than ever in the 
local newspaper press, asa paid advertisement— 
it being so worded as to appear as a sort of 
semi-official document. Against such a false 
showing—against such impudence and cupidity 
in perverting an official paper I protest: and 
now, as a citizen, free from the restraints of 
official impartiality, I feel free to give the true 
interpretation of the results of those analyses 
as it reflects upon the relative merits of the 
several brands of powder analyzed by the Com- 
mission, 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, in 
comparing the analysis of their powder with 
others as to the amount of gas produced, drops 
the Cleveland’s out of the list (doubtless because 
that powder was proven to be richer in gas 
product, or in leavening power, than theirs), 
and compares their goods with the cheaper 
and inferior grades of baking powder. But in 
comparing as to residuum left in the bread 
they include the Cleveland brand. And here 
s their falsification most glaring. 

The slightly increased percentage of residuum 
in Cleveland’s baking powder is due to the large 
amount of pure cream of tartar and bicarbonate 
of soda it contains, and, considered in connec- 
tion with its richness of carbonic acid gas, the 
leavening agent (it contains the highest per- 
centage of carbonic acid gas of all the cream of 
tartar baking powders), is another and very 
strong proof of its superiority to the Royal. 
It is the percentage of carbonic acid gasevolved 
by the baking powder in thé process of bread 
making that determines the amount of baking 
powder residuum in the bread. The larger the 
percentage of carbonic acid gas in the baking 
powder, the less the residuum in the bread. 
Cleveland’s baking powder contains more car- 
bonic acid gas than the Royal: consequently, 
bread material leavened by Cleveland’s baking 
powder contains less residuum than does bread 
material leavened by the Royal baking powder. 


The State Chemist’s analyses show the su- 
periority of Cleveland’s baking powder in the 
four highest qualities of excellence : 
1st.—It is richer in cream of tartar. 
2ni.—It is richer in gas product, or leavening 

power. 
; 


FOOD PREPARATION, 


8rd.—From its use there is less residuum in the ~ 


bread material. 


4th.—It does not contain any unhealthful or 
offensive ingredient—such as alum, 
ammonia, lime, &c. The Royal con- 


tains ammonia. - 


The analyses ‘and comparison of the best 
eight brands of cream of tartar baking powder 
show that Cleveland’s superior baking powder 
is the richest in cream of tartar and richest in 


gas product, or leavening power, and, having 


no unhealthful or impure element in it, it is 
absolutely the best and most desirable baking 
powder manufactured. 


8S. H. HURST, 


Late Ohio Dairy & Food Commissioner. 


—__—_—_—__——e~0re 


SEED CAKE.—To make a small one, mix into 
fourteen ounces of flour half a pound of candied 
orange peel cut small, halfa pound of citron peel 
cut in thin strips, and a quarter pound of sweet 
almonds blanched and cut With a 
wooden spoon beat in a basin half a pound of 


small, 


butter to a cream, add half a pound sugar, and 
beat the mixture till light and white; then add 
two eggs, stir gently at first, and then beat for 
some time; then add two more eggs, and, if 
liked, a tablespoonful of the flour, which should 
have been kept in reserve for this purpose. 
After beating for five minutes or so add two 
more eggs, and beat for a few minutes longer. 
Now stir in the flour, etc., and pour into the 
tin, Dip the blade of a knife in water, and 
with it smooth the cake mixture. Scatter a few 
carraway seeds on the top. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

ANOTHER WAY.—Mix into quarter of pound 
of sifted flour, one pound of orange peel 


cut small, quarter of [a pound of citron, 


and a quarter pound of almonds blanched 
and thinly sliced. Separate the yolks from 
the whites of nine eggs, put the yolks in 
a basin with half a pound of sifted ’sugar, 
and with a wire whisk beat both together till 
light and white ; beat half a pound of butter toa 
cream, add the yolks to the butter, and beat both 
together for fully half an hour; beat up the 
whites of the eggs on two dinner plates to a 
stiff froth, add the flour, etc., to the yolks; 
and, last'y, stir in gently the whites. Put in 
tin, and bake as in last recipe. 
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0 WORK TABLE. 
m, 
n- 
Mexican Art. 
est One of the great attgactions to visitors in the 
ler City of Mexico are the many curious and beauti- 
ler ful articles of Indian manufacture, among which 
in is the delicate and lovely filigree work. We 
ng . find it exhibited for sale not only in the shops but 
is on the street, especially in the arcades, a covered 
ng way opposite the plaza, and only one side of 
which opens to the street. 
Here, in a niche in the wall we see the silver- 
smith busy at work, a tiny forge burning by his 
mee side, while on the walls hang specimens of his . 
skill in the shape of breast pins, lockets, butter- 
flies for the hair, card cases and baskets; quite 
ato cheap they are, too. 
ed Then there is the feather work, which shows 
el great skill and patience. Ona fine white card 
ret is traced the outline of a bird, the body of which 
4 is then covered with tiny feathers of various col- 
of ors. These feather pictures are made in two 
nd sizes, photo and cabinet, and vary in price ac- 
id cording to size. When in the city of Mexico a 
for few years since, I saw in the Mexican museum a 
if large and beautiful picture of the Empress 
ud Carlotta, of which all but the face was composed 
9€- 98 of delicately colored feathers. 
"e Another attraction is the straw-work—pictures 
ao and baskets of all sizes from the conical-shaped 
he spool basket to my lady’s work-basket with com- 
nd partments and cover. The pictures, like the 
"Wi feather-work are marvels of skill, each straw be- 
ite ing laid so exactly and the colors blended so har- 
noniously that the whole forms a pleasing scene. 
nd My eye rests on one now as I write. It repre- 
el sents the street of a city, and a sheet of water on 
mM, _! § which are some boats. The houses, with domes 
ed FH and turrets, are formed of brown and yellow 
m >} staws, the trees and grass in front of each by 
in Biiferent shades of green, while blue straws of 
fy) § “arious tints form the water and sky. But they 
ill should be seen to be appreciated, as it is almost 
&- |B impossible to do them justice. The ‘baskets are 
th «i dainty little affairs of the finest straw, trimmed 
ne FHvith blue or red chenille. 
@ 9§ The Mexican Indians also make some very 
3 fne wax-work. Their imitations of the banana, 
in a 


: Mango, and other fruits would almost be taken for 
Bie real, so perfect is the work, One of the 
MP Argest pieces L ever saw was a boat filled with 
fuit and vegetables, in the midst of which sat a 
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woman, Their pottery is also worthy of notice, 
especially that which comes from Guada la Jara, 
being of a silver-gray color and highly polished. 
The common sorts are dark brown or red, the 
former sometimes being decorated with blue or 
yellow stripes. J. M. S. CARTER. 


Design for a Sofa Cushion. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

The cushion is made of hussar blue cloth, with 
an appliqué band of écru linen near the edge. 
The work is executed in pomt de Boulogne, with 
wool couched on with silk. The trellise-work 
scallops round the edge are in red wool fastened 
down with gold-colored silk ; the dots are in gold- 
colored silk, and the single thread scallop be- 
yond them in grenat wool and red silk, The 
lozenges on the linen band are sky-blue, and the 
crosses in the centre and between the lozenges 
old pink; the bars edging the border are wood- 
brown connected by cross-stitches in sky-blue. 
The design may be used for a sofa cushion or as 
a border for table-cloths or curtains, the colors 
being arranged to conform with the surroundings 
of the room in which they are placed. 





Fascinator for Head. 

This wrap is especially useful for country and 
watering place wear during the summer, and can 
be finished off either as an ordinary cloud, or as 
a fascinator for protecting the head when out at 
night in evening dress. Our model is entirely 
white, any other color will suit. If used as a 
cloud, both ends are to be finished off with large 
soft woolen tassels; as if a fascinator, only one 
tassel is required, the second end being finished 
oft with a pretty bow of ribbon, as in our model. 
When in use, this bow should be placed on the , 
top of the lady’s head, the remainder of the wrap 
should then be drawn loosely and prettily under 
the chin and round the neck so as to allow the 
tassel to fall over the’ right shoulder. The ma- 
terials used are two bone knitting needles; 
Andalusian wool. There are now many beauti- 
ful mixtures of silk and wool, which would look 
extremely pretty for the purpose. To begin. 
Cast on 100 stitches, knit backwards and for- 
wards until 2 yards are worked. Then * knit 4 
stitches, drop I stitch off the left needle, repeat 
from * to end of row. The dropped stitches 
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form the pretty striped pattern in the knitting. 
Now cast off all across. Make the dropped 
stitches run down to the beginning of the work, 
Gather one end of the fascinator to the width of 
4 inches, place the two euter edges together, so 
as to fold the gathers in half. Oyersew them 
firmly together. Now make a bow of any suita- 
ble color in satin ribbon, 2inches wide. A yard 
and a half should make it, The bow in the 
model consists of 8 loops, 2 ends and a keeper; 
if one is not handy at making bows, it is a good 
plan to get it done by a milliner. The expense 
thus incurred is small, and on the style of the 
bow the entire appearance of the wrap must de- 
pend to a great extent. The end to which the 
tassel is to be attached must be lightly gathered 





together, and firmly secured. To make the tas- 
se], take a large ordinary square envelope, and 
wind the wool round and round it lengthwise 
until the tassel is thick enough,. It should be 
very thick and soft to look well. Then secure 
the top of the tassel very strongly with a piece 
of white piping cord, leaving enough of the cord 
to fasten the tassel to the gathered end of the 
fascinator, between which and ‘the top of the 
tassel an inch of cord should be left, Then 





WORK DEPARTMENT. 


twine another piece of the cord round the strands ~ 
of the tassel about an inch from the top, and 

fasten strongly. The top of the tassel is to be © 
ornamented as follows: Take a rug needle and 

a long thread of the wool, make a knot at one ~ 
end, and secure it to the cord which encircles 
the tassel on inch from thg top. Work over this 
cord with common blanket stitch. There should 
be 20 stitches all round the tassel. Continue 
the next round in the same way, working into 
the stitches of Ist round. Work on until the — 
top of the tassel is covered with the network 
thus formed, then twine the wool evenly round 
the cord at the top of the tassel so as to hide it 
completely. Fasten off the end of the wool, 
The fascinator is then completed. S. D; 





Palm Leaf Fans. 

A variety of useful and ornamental articles can 
be made out of the ordinary palm leaf fan. For ™ 
using as a fan you can edge the fan with lace, 
then arrange a pouf of gauze in the centre, with 
a bow of ribbon and a bunch of artificial flowers. 
Sometimes they are covered with rose leaves 
sewn on to net or muslin. In others the flowers” 
are encased in tulle. For converting palm leaves” 
into fancy articles they should be steamed to rem ~ 
der them pliable; for wall pockets, the edges are 
bent together, and so laced half way up. Others 
are covered all over with alternate rows of tinsel — 
thread and wool, which start from the centre and © 
are carried to the edge. Then again they are — 
covered with velvet, having a space cut in the’ 
centre for a photograph to be slipped in. Pipe 
racks can be made of them covered with vel © 
vet, a strip of the velvet formed into loops 
across the fan into which the pipes are slipped; © 
others, covered with velvet, have brass hooks © 
screwed into them, so that keys, scissors, pencils, : 
or whatever may be required, can be attached to 3 
them as they hang up, Some are only covered ~ 
half the depth with velvet, for half a dozen pho “| 
tographs to be slipped in. They can be painted © 
with sprays of flowers and hung up against the | 
wall, while some have the lower half stuffed to 
form a pincushion. C. L. 











Design for Duster Bag. q 

Bags of all kinds continue to be the rage, and 7 
fancy ornamental bags hide the ever useful, and 
in many instances decorated duster. The bagi © 
made of satin of two shades, or two contrasting 
colors; as black for the outside, shrimp pink] 
for the lining, with the design given worked” 
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in outline stich with gold thread and colored silks 
upon the upper flap. The bag is twenty-six 
inches long and ten inches wide; eight inches is 
turned up at one end to form the receptacle for 
the duster, the other end is pointed and trimmed 
with small gilt grelotes or chenille tassels. The 
bag is run through a brass ring, the points fall- 
ing over and hiding where the bag is used for 
duster. The bag is hung up by the ring with a 
bow of satin ribbon of the light color over the 
ring as an ornament. The duster is usually made 
of a square of cheese cloth, hemmed and feather 
stitched with a colored silk. They form an orna- 
ment hanging from a cabinet or the wall, and 
hide the unsightly duster, which, nevertheless, the 
careful housekeeper requires for dusting the 
bric-a-brac which no hand but her own is per- 
mitted to touch. R. C. 





Sachet Box. 
This pretty little trifle forms an appropriate 


gift for either a lady or gentleman, as it can be 
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utilized for holding handkerchiefs, ribbons or 
any odds and ends of the toilette, filled with the 
special perfume adopted by the owner. The 
foundation is of stout cardboard or thin wood 
well padded, and lined with réséda satin Mer- 
veilleux to harmonize with the butterfly bows in 
moiré silk, decorating the four corners outside. 
The feather stitch which ornaments the centre 
of the panel in pink satin or plush is also wrought 
in green floss silk, and likewise the couching 
stitch caught up with gold thread. The four 
envelope flaps of the lid are edged with a thorn 
stitch and bound with cord. A cigar or fruit-box 
could be utilized for the purpose. Sachet powder 
is placed between’ the cotton that lines the inside 
of the box. 





Fancy Bag for Fan. 

These attractive bags 
are found very useful to 
carry fan, handkerchief 
and gloves toan evening 
party or theatre. They 
can be made of a hand- 
some piece of old broca- 
ded satin, plush or plain 
satin embroidered or 
hand-painted. A pretty 
‘ design is holly and ber- 
ries, the brightred berries 
and leaves contrasting ar- 
tistically with the pale 
cream celor satin which 
they adorn. Artificial 
flowers are also used for 
decoration; these have 
the advantage of being 
changed as fancy dic- 
tates. The bag is made 
a little longer than the 

w < fan to be carried in it, 
and five inches wide, lined through with satin, 
with bow at the bottom and ribbon drawing it 





together at top. 
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Crochet Edging. 

This is an extremely pretty pattern 
and very easily worked; it is intended 
to ornament pillow-cases, and is worked 
with white cotton and a steel hook. 
The straight part of the pattern is 
worked the short way, and consists 
entirely of alternate treble and chain, 
with the exception of the diamonds 
orming the pattern, which consist of 
groups of 4 treble; the pattern being 
so easy and so clearly illustrated, a full 
description is not necessary, The scal- 
lops forming the heading are all worked 
separately, and begun in the centre 
with a loop of 5 chain, into this 13 
treble are worked; the rows following 

‘are worked on this foundation back- 
wards and forwards, turning the work 
at the end of each 10w, and working 
slip-stitches along the foundation where 


necessary. The last row consists of 
alternate treble and purls of 4 chain, 
forming small scallops; the large scal 
lops are joined together by slip-stitches 
at the foot of each. 


l 
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The Brownie’s in Etching. 

Now that all kinds of doilies, towels and tray 
cloths are decorated, this design will prove use- 
ful for a variety of purposes, and is both quaint 
and pretty. 
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RECORD OF WOMEN. 


WoMEN IN GERMANY. (From a letter from 
Miss Amely Bolte, Wiesbaden. I have let a 
long time pass before complying with your re- 
quest to write to you with regard to woman’s 
progress in Germany, in her right to labor and 
to work her way into independence. Our great- 
est drawback is the want of leaders who have a 
standing in society. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but exceptions prove the rule. We were 
very glad when the wife of a professor at the 
University of Tubingen, Mrs. Weber, joined the 
Woman’s Society, which is headed by Mrs. 
Otto Peters in Leipsig, and stood up publicly for 
woman’s right to labor, and to education. Mrs. 
Weber’s position secured her a hearing, which 
no other lady as yet had obtained. She col- 
lected money and opened a school for cookery ; 
she also built in Tubingen homes for the poor 3 
she is at the present moment collecting money 
for the establishment of a home for single ladies 
and teachers in advanced age. 

Education has, unfortunately, hitherto been a 
stumbling-block in our way. The great point 
is, women have notechnical training, and there- 
fore are not thorough workers; if they were, 
they would earn higher wages. We, therefore. 
must alter our schools for the people. In 
Sweden they have had for years public schools 
where industrial crafts are taught by the side of 
book-learning, and more than five years ago 
our Prussian minister of public instruction sent 
a delegate to investigate this method. 


The report proving favorable, it was decided 
to adopt it; the first school of that kind was 
opened last year in Berlin under the auspices 
of Crown Princess Victoria ; it has answered so 
Well, that similar schools will spread, in course 
of time, all over Germany. In course of time, 
but we shall have to wait for a good Icng time. 
Meanwhile, we have to compete with poverty 
and ignorance, which invariably go together. 

Mrs. Kuhne Harcost, the wife of the well- 
known poet, Gustav Kuhne, residing in Dres- 
den, has written a book, called Sermons for 
Domestic life (Predigten fur das Haus), put 
together from a series of lectures which that 
lady gave in the club of young women of the 
working classes. It isa proof that the ladies 
take interest in the welfare of the people, but 
4 yet do not.quite understand to claim for them 
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the rights they need, for instance, with regard 
to their property. Mrs. Kuhne herself has been 
a victim of these Jaws. Her mother left a large 
fortune, and in her will settled on her a capital 
independent of what she settled on her husband. 
Mrs. Kuhne was mistress of this capital, but 
her husband claimed the interest of it, and was 
entitled by law to do so. As all his money 
came from his wife it was yery mean in him to 
claim this interest, although he wrote beautiful 
verses to praise her charms, which some may 
think added insult to injury. Dresden is one 
of those towns crowded by single ladies, where 
much is done to secure them an independent 
position. It numbers seventy authoresser, and 
a journal is published there called Furs Haus, 
edited by Miss Bertha von Stadnitz, that has 
100,000 subscribers. It is principally occupied 
with hints how to take care of a house and 
family, but it enlarges also on women’s duties of 
every kind, and gives advice to correspondeuts. 


The Hausfrauen Zeitung, published by Lina 
Morgenstern, in Berlin, has the same tendency, 
but has never met with so much success; the 
cause may be that Mrs. Morgenstern has too 
many things in hand to devote herself to this 
one object with all her energy.- She has estab- 
lished the “Volks Kuchen” cookery for the 
poor, which is a great benefit for Berlin, and 
has found imitators all over Berlin. A house 
for English and American teachers has been 
established under the direction of Miss Selkce 
and under protection of the Crown Princess. 


A woman’s college has been founded in 
Tokio, Japan, the teachers being hired in Eng- 
land. The government has turned over for six 
years its. full management to a committee of 
English women. 


Queen Louisa of Denmark, who is called the 
“mother-in-law of half Europe,” has remarka- 
ble gifts of fascination and diplomacy, and bas 
brought up her children well, having person- 
ally attended to the education of her daughters, 
the Princess of Wales and the Czarina of 
Russia. She is said to have a great influence 
over her sons-in-law. She has steadily set her- 
self in the direction of peace, and is said to be 
one of the “ most successful peace-makers of «.r 
generation.” 










































May.—A gobelin blue dress made of camels 
hair would be pretty with your gray hat. Make 
it with vest or plastron, cuffs and collars of 
plaid blue and white surah. 


Mrs. C, B.—Your boy of two and a half years 
old can wear kilted skirts of gingham, pique or 
wool fabrics, with shirt bodies of plain white or 
colored linen. For cool days a jacket of woolen 


goods can be added. Your nine months old 
baby should not wear anything but white; yoke 
slips with full skirts are the most popular; the 


slips just long enough to come to the feet. 


Aural will find a wool cashmere the most ser- 
viceable dress she can purchase; the new soft 
this Pillows 
for day use are made seven-eighths of a yard 


grays are very attractive season. 
square, the ticking covered with silesia of a 
shade to harmonize with the surroundings of the 
room. Lase covers, fine linen edged with 
ruffles, embroidered, braided or plain shams can 


all be used. 


C. E. P.—The article referred to is reliable, 
and they say does all that is claimed for it, being 
harmless. We cannot speak from personal ex- 


perience, never having tried it. 


Ed. Chat: Please tell me what would be suit- 
able for a traveling dress, wrap and hat, and is 
there anything to prevent railway sickness ? 


The new goods spoken of in “The Shopper”’ 
wear well and make up prettily. A plain skirt 
with redingote of beige, gray or gobelin blue 
could be selected ; unless the weather was cool, 
no extra wrap would be needed, a cloth jacket 
being always handy to carry with you. A straw 
hat of color of dress trimmed with stiff wings and 
ribbon is best, asit is not easily effected by 
dampness. There are many so-called preventa- 


tives to sickness, but they are not efficacious. 


Bright Bird.—As it is leap year it would be 
better for you to let the girls have the pleasure 
of inviting their escorts. Receive them in a 
cordial informal manner, and try to provide en- 
tertainment which you know will be most gener- 
ally fancied by all. Have delicate sandwiches, 
oysters, and chicken salad, with ices, cake and 
coffee. Have it all upon a large table which 
you can sit down to if desired ; but if more con- 


CHAT WITH .CORRESPONDENTS. 
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venient small tables at which four can be seated are 
attractive. In the latter mode the refreshments 


can be handed upon trays if more convenient. 


To Contributors and Story Writers. 


In sending the M. S., the full postage must be 
placed on it. Also stamps for return must be 
sent, or we cannot be answerable for them. Do” 
not write asking if M. S. will be received, as we 
send no replies to such inquiries ; all are received 
and read ; if not wanted returned, if stamps are” 
EDITOR. 





enclosed. 


Ed, Chat: Is it possible for me to obtain the 
address of the “ Singer Tricycle Company,” mens 
tioned by Charles Richards Dodge in his article” 
on “Tricycling” in the March number ,ofF 
Godey's Magazine? It would be a great favor 
if I could as I know no other way of ascertaining” 
it, H. A. & 


Address W. B. Everett & Co., 6 and 8 Berke! 
ley Street, Boston, Mass., and enclose stamp for 
circular. 


Ed. Chat: I am one of the “ world’s workers,” 
and am always on the look-out for something to 
help me along. Now I want you to tell me if # 
business cannot be built up by sending to all the 
large dry goods house waist linings of all sizes?) 
The price depending upon the material used) 
Have them cut different bust measures, all seams 
marked ready to be basted up. How would if} 
do to put up a dozen of each size in boxes andy 
send them to the large dealers? I meant to ask 
you is there any one in such a business ? 

C. Sa " 

We should think the plan mentioned would be} 
an excellent one. See “Home Dressmaking™ 
on page 355 in April number of this Magazine, 


“ 

J. L. W.—Please send postage for return of} 
MSS. We have a large quantity now on hand 
which we are holding for postage. The one you) 
mention is not among them. ¥ 





Nellie.—The gobelin blue, with braided ski 
and pinked edges, is the most popular. Use tf 
silver braid which is now so fashionable, and af 
bottom of underskirt put a strip of white undef 
the blue, and the two colors, with pinked edge 
will be a great improvement. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Notices of New Books. 

There is no more successful volume in the 
Tichnor’s Paper Series than the latest and best 
“Indian Summer” by William D. Howells; it 
is an exquisite story of American life in Tus- 
cany. To have written such a book is to deserve 
the friendship of a continent, and could only 
have been written by the popular and eminent 
author. To those who revel in the life of Flor- 
ence the book will have a peculiarcharm. It is 
beautifully printed in large clear type upon good 
paper, price 50 cents. 

«“ How to Get Rich in the South,” by W. H. 
Harrison, Jr., is published by W. H. Harrison, 
Jr., Publishing Co., Chicago, It is a most com- 
plete work upon southern industries. It con- 
tains all the information one desires about Stock 
Raising, Grasses, Hay Making, Fruit Culture, 
etc. Every item is treated in a separate chap- 
ter, giving full details of proper management. 
Price $1.00. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just is- 
sued “ A Critical History of Sunday Legislation,” 
by A. H. Lewis, D. D.* The question is discussed 
from 321 to 1888, A. D., and gives a great deal 
of information most valuable for reference. 

«Only the Governess,” by Rosa Nouchette 
Cary is an attractive love story just published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, in the popu- 
Jar series of select novels issued monthly by this 
house, at the low price of twenty-five cents. 

The story is well written and the interest in 
the plot and characters is preserved to the end. 


“ The story of Colette,” from the original « La 
Neuvaine De Colette ” isa bright original love 
story given in a series of letters. Itis published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, and forms one 
of «The Gainsborough Series.” Price 25 cents 

“David Poindexter’s Disappearance” and 
other tales, by Julian Hawthorne, is full of 
weird and strange illusions, it is printed in good 
type and paper. Price 50 cents. 

“The Major’s Love,” by Ella Brown Price, 
just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, is a love romance of continuous 
interest, written in a straightforward, unostenta- 
ious, but very-forcible style, winning its reader’s 
favor from the start, and holding it to the last. 


Paper cover. Price 50 cents. 












































“La Terre” (The Soil), Emile Zola’s new 
romance, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, treats 
of agricultural life in France. The characters 
are chiefly peasants. It is like * Seth’s Brother’s 
Wife,” written by Harold Frederic; isa ‘ real- 
istic ” novel, the latter being a study of American 
country life. Both are truthful sketches. 

« Stimulants, Uses and How Best Conserved,” 
By J. M. Emerson, New York. This is the title 
of a small volume treating upon the use of pure 
wines. The author claims that pure wine the 
product of the zatura/ process of fermentation is 
the same as when the Great Master turned the 
water into wine. The abuse of stimulants is not 
in the use of pure fermented wines, but in the 
vile admixtures of alcoholic beverages so termed, 
and which have and do prove such a curse to 
mankind. 

Scribner's Magazine for April contains a num- 
ber of notable illustrated articles. Dr. Henry 
M. Field, whose books of travel have gained 
him so many friends, has written a pleasing ac- 
count ofa visit to “Gibraltar.” He describes 
very picturesquely many of the unusual features 
of this great natural fortress, which has been fa- 
mous for centuries and yet seldom adequately 
writtenabout. Dr. Field takes the reader through 
the galleries of cannon, two miles in length, 
shows him the military and social life of the place 
in a vivid manner, and pictures the strange 
mingling of nationalities upon the streets. The 
article also contains a stirring account of the 
great siege of Gibraltar, by France and Spain, 
toward the close of the last century. The illus- 
trations are from recent photographs of unusual 
fidelity and beauty, and from drawings by skillful 
artists. 

The Story of Natiqnus. 

The success of this exceptionally well-planned 
series has been deservedly great. The volumes 
have been very carefully prepared by the most 
able writers, and the picturesque and note-worthy 
periods and incidents in the histories of the sev- 
eral nations described have been vividly pre- 
sented. The result is a series of exceedingly 
attractive and valuable volumes which has re- 
ceived the enthusiastic commendations of the 
best critics. 

Each volume is profusely illustrated and sells 
for $1.50. 
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Maxy houses are erected with so-called plans, which, heing perhaps lavishly finished, lull the owner into fancied | 

security as to the success of his enterprise. In order to make a suécess of a plan, the architect should study the P, 
tastes and wishes of his client, as well as the mere technicalities of his profession. In doing this, he is acting more in| 
the interest of his client, and the rest:lt is almost sure to be a correctly and judiciously planned dwelling. ey 

Our il!ustration needs but little explanation. The hall is wide and furnished with an open fireplace, giving itam™ y 
air of comfort. Communication to parlor from hall and sitting room is through sliding doors. A cellar extends under © . 
the entire house. The construction is of stone to second floor; above this the construction is of frame, covered wit 
Shingles. The roof is intended to be covered with slate. - 2 

Any communieations in reference to our designs addressed to Samuel Milligan, Architect 708 Chestnut St 
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Healthy Children, 


As well as the more delicate, 
are liable to sudden Colds, 
Croup, Sore Throat, Pneumo- 
nia, etc. Hence, every house- 
hold should be provided with 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


the safest and most effective 
remedy for all pulmonary com- 
plaints. It soothes irritation 
of the Larynx, strengthens the 
Vocal Organs, allays soreness 
of the Lungs, and prevents 
Consumption. For years, this 
medicine has been the most 
popular and successful Cough 
Cure in the trade. 

“The high reputation of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, as a remedy for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs, attracted. 
my attention more than twenty years 
ago. The employment of it then, 
through the youth of my children, when 
croup and whooping cough were fre- 
quent and dreaded visitors, was so sat- 
isfactory as to win for it my confidence 
and a permanent place in my medicine chest. Subsequent trials have afforded 
severe tests of its curative qualities. Ordinary colds, coughs, soreness and in- 
tlammation of the Throat and Langs, are among the affectiens for which it has 
been successfully used in my family. With me it is an indispensable remedy in a 
all throat and lung troubles.’”’— AimE BerceGEAy, Donaldsonville, La. 

‘For the speedy cure of colds, and for the relief of children afflicted with 
croup, I have never found anything equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It is the 
most potent remedy I have ever used.’’—B. T. Jonson, M. D., Mt. Savage, Md. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. 5. C. ‘al & Cc., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all ae sts, Price $1; six bottles, $5. 

















YOUTH FUL BEAUTY. 


Can only be preserved by keeping the Blood rich and pure. Cheeks 
disfigired with pimples and blotches indicate that the vital fluid is 
badly out of order. To thoroughly cleanse the Blood, and renovate the 
system, the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Try it, and restore the youthful bloom of your complexion. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J.C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, ‘MASS. 
= Se aby eer ties Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


4) Qa 


ancied — 
yea | Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


Years,” by Marion Harland, REED & CARNRICK, New York, 


In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
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REAL SCOTCH 


LINEN FLOSSav0 © 
CROCHET THREAD | 


RGA RREN 


FOR roa, ones CARL 
TERP ANES an 
Design MBROIDERY. Bg lanl D 
Ask A Lome for it. REz 
(The most thor- 


LEESON’S BOOK ON EMBROIDERY. 
ough forall kinds of threadembroidery. Price 25 cts. 


J. R. LEESON & CO., 
561 Broadway, N. Y. 298 Devonshire St., Boston. 






$85 SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! 


splendid, solid gold, hunting-case w: old fe 
$85; " that price it is the best bargain in yore until lately 
it could not he purchased for less than $100. We have both la- 
dies’ and gents’ sizes with works and cases of equal value. 
ONE PERSON in each locality can secure one of these 
elegant watches absolutely FIREE. These watches may be 
de epended on, not only as solid gold, but as stz nding among the 
most perfect. correct and reliable timekeepers in the world. You 
ask how is this wonderful offer possible? We answer—we want 
one person in each locality to keep in their homes, and show to 
those who call, a complete line of our valuable and ¥ery useful 
HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these samples, as well as fhe watch, 
we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and after you have kept them in 
your home for 2 months, and shown them to those who may 
have called, they become entirely your own property; it is pos- 
sible to make this great offer, sending the Solid Gold 
Watch and large line of valuable samples FREE, for the 
reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after oursamples have been in a 
locality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to 
$5,000 in trade from the surrounding country. Those who write 
to us at once will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work 
and trouble. This, the most semarkable and liberal offer ever 
nown, is made in order that our valuable Household Samples 
may be placed at once where they can be seen, all over Ameri- 
ca; reader, it will be hardly any trouble for you to show them to 
those who may call at your home, and your reward will be most 
satisfactory. A postal ‘card,on which to write us, costs but 2 
cent, and if, after you know all, you donot care to go further, 
why no harm is done. But if you do send your address at 
once, you can secure, FREE, AN ELEGANT $85, SoLip GoLp, 
HUNTING-CASE WATCH and our large, complete line of valu- 
able HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We By all express freight, etc. 
Address, STINSON & CO, Box 444 rtland, Maine, 
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tells all about THE BEST GARDEN, F 


SEEDS 


and Valuable N 
Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Send address on{It describes RA 
a po-ial for the MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published, to Flowers of real aig which cannot be obtained else 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


GODEY’S 


‘Seven Month's One Dollar 


Parties wishing to subscribe for 
the balance of the year commencing 
with June number, will be supplied 
at above mentioned price if sent in 
AT ONCE. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK, 





Box H H, Phila, 


DOYOU WANT A DICTIONARY? 


By sending fifteen cents, we will for. 
ward to your address post-paid, one 


WORCESTER DICTIONARY, . 


CONTAINING 292 PAGES, 


THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 
Send 15 cents to 4 


BOX 1565, = 


MY ROSES 


Are stout,vigorous and healthy ; and Isend 15 Cheese 

Vv arletios—podipaid by mail—for 80 eents and fel 
names of five ladies who cultivate plants. Ac 
ALBERT WILLIAMS, Mercer Co., SHARON. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Drew 
Cutting by Will €. Roed’s Famous Tailor Spe 
tem. Address Rook | Magic Seale (o,.Qniney iL 






















Book of 1 with 
of illustrations, 2 2 Colored aay 











PLANTS, 


Nasr “Books on Garden Topics. 








E NOVELTIES in Vecetables 















TO 8s A DA Y. _ Samples worth $150. 
FREE. Lines not under horses feet. Write, 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER 60., Holly, Mich. 


$ 3 negatndenaicates 


_ PEERLESS DYES 


Are the BEST. 
SoLD BY DRUGGISTs. 











= EDORADRESSSHIELIS F 


ve ARE THE BET INTHE WORLL 


AH BRINKMA} NN&CO BALTIMORE.MS | SAMPLE PAIR 














JOSEPH 


STEEL” PENS. 


G' LOU T'S wie Favorite Nontbers 308, 40460 ; 










Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. © 


351, 170, and his other styles, — 
Sold throughout the World, © 

















Send 20 cents for a package of #lush, 
8 ) Silk, Satin, and Velvet for Patch- |, 
work, to F, O. WEHOSEBY, Providence, R.I. 








iS HAVING SOAP vroomsFowL_er's. 


MILITARY. THE BEST. AT YOUR ORUGGIST 


15! 


YOUNG. FOLKS, containing German Stories, with Eng Eng- 
lish translation. Subs. $1. YounGc Fo.ks, Box 2020,N.Y 












EAN®@LADIES® 


using ** Adiposidia ”’ gain 15 lbs. of solid 
month, A delicious beverage containing no 
@ Particulars (sealed) 5c. Wilcox Specific Co., Philays 


EW ELERS SAWDUST for cleansiag 7 ewel 
and keeping gems always bright. Send Be. 
J.H.Johnston, 150 Bowery. Full instru 






























In writing please mention G 


ODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


-——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


PHILADELPHIA. 


} STREETS, 





One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
largest Establishment in America devoted exclusive- 


DRY GOODS. 





The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house furnishing pur- 
poses. It is believed that wnusual inducements 
are offered, as the stock is among the largest to 
be found in the American market, and the prices 
ere guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 

Send for Samples. 

Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


“WANAMAKER’S» 


The biggest general store in the world. 
The largest dry goods house In America, 

Things for women’s use and wear first and foremost. 
On every dress good’s counter is a material you want. 
Here are some of them—judge variety and prices by 
these hints: Genuine Shuntung Pongees, $5.00, for a 19 
to 20 yard piece. India, China and Japan Silks, 75cts., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. Plain amd printed Swiss summer 
Silks, 60cts. to $1.25. Challis, lovely, 60 styles, 50 and 
60cts. Gloriosa—a new Silk and Wool dress stuff, in 
three colors, Navy, Brown and Gray. Colored Silk- 
Warp Henriettas, new shades, $1.25. Velutinas to make 
one or with fine Cashmere or Henriettas, ia al! 
colors, $1.00, $1.25 a Pao san Black, Gray and Cream 
Clairette, lustrous and un-mussable, silk-Warp, $1.25. 
Fine French Satines 385 styles, 3icts. Peerless Satines, 
well-named, 1244cts. Scotch Ginghams, 40cts, High 
Quality. Best American Ginghams, fancy Weaves, 20cts, 
“Shirtings” pereales, yard wide, 12'4ets. 

Spring Catalogue FREE. 

Sample co = Book News also FREE if you mention 
in letter to to n Wanamaker, that you were directed 
te write for catalogue and specimen number of Book 
News in GopEY’s Lapy’s Book. 

When writing for samples of dress goods, please sa; 
as nearly as possible, what kind you want, that will 
aid us in selecting the right thing for you. For every- 
thing you want send to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














HINTS FOR HOME-MOTHERS. 


Just the practical information needed by thousahds of 
house-wives. 

40 Beautiful Illustrative Fashionsof Dresses for Girls 
and misses of from four to sixteen years of age, show- 
ing how all materials are made up in the Latest Styles 
for Spring and Summer. 

Confirmation and Graduating Toilettes, School Suits, 
Street Suits, Game Suits; Fancy and Evening Dresses. 
Stylish Wraps. 

28 Charming Dresses and Quaint Coats for darling 
Tots of from one to four years old. Infants long Robes 
and Cloaks. 

25 new suits for Smail Boys and Youths. Hygienic 
Underwear, and Corset-waists for Children, Misses, 
and Ladies. 

Spring and Summer costumes for Ladies. Muslin 
Undergarments. Laces, Embroideries, Braid Sets and 
materials for fancy Needle-work. 

Oriental and Modern Baby Carriages. 

Table Linen, House Furnishing Goods, and all Con- 
veniences for Summer service in pantry and kitchen. 

Travelling Trunks and Satchels. Linen Telescopes, 
for carrying much or little. 

Colgate & Co.'s choice Extracts, Toilet Waters, and 
Hard, Pure Soaps. 

Also thousands of useful suggestive Designs and De- 
scriptions, with Reliable and Complete Price-Lists, all 
in the Spring issue of 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 
lic. a Single Number, 50c. @ year’s subscription price. 
The Millinery Designer, 25cts. a Copy. 

Another valuable publication for Home and Milli- 
nery Stores. It contains Trimmed and Untrimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, specialties in Decorations, in choice 
styles, with prices. The quantity of material required 
to trim each model isalso given. Send 75c. for Spring ‘ 
Millinery Designer and one year’s subscription for 
Fashion Magazine to 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Merchant Publishers, 
Grand & Allen Streets, New York, 


In letter to E. Ridley & Sons be sure to mention 
GoDEyY's LADY’s Book. 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS 


Call attention to Choice Lines of 


SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS : 


China, India and Surah Silks, 75c., $1.00 to $1.50. 

Fancy and Plain Velvets, all prices. 

Best Foreign and Domestic Black Silks. 

Handsome Silks in Choice Colors. 

Perfection, $1.00, $1.48, $1.98 to $8.00 a yard. 

Faille Francaise and Mervielleux, $1.00 to $2.25. 

Rhadames and Armures, $1.00 to $3.00. 

Monopole and Cashmere Calcutta, $1.50. 

Louissienne and Peau de Soie, $1.25 to $1.35. 
WOOLEN GOODS.—New Style Combination Suit- 

ings, Large and Small Stripes, $1.15 a yard. 

Novelties in Spring Suitings in Plaids and Stripes, 85c. 

Imperial Serge Foulé, in Heliotrope, Brown, Blue, 

and Green, 50 inches wide. 64c.a yd. 
French Cashmeres in new and pleasing colors, 45c., 
50c. and 75c. a yard. 

Very Fine, lovely, all Wool Henriettas, $1.00. 

Silk-Warp Henriettas in odd colors. $1.15, $1.25, $1.35. 
SPECIALTIES IN BLACK.—Two grades of all 

Weol Grenadines in handsome designs, 75¢. and 89c, 

Black Wool Henriettas, 79c. and 95c.,worth $1.25 and 


$1.50. 
eo ae French Foulé, Spring weight, 76c. worth 


Nun’s Veilings, 40c., 50c.. 65c..'75c., 85c. and $1.00. 

Black Albatros in all grades, 50c. to $1.25. 
COTTON GOODS, Satines, Ginghams and Muslins, 

all Colors, all Qualities, all Prices. 

For Circular and samples write to 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS’, 


CHESTNUT & EIGHTH STREETS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention GopEY’s Lapy’s Book in letter to 
Sharpless Brothers’. 








In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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Italo Campanini, 
Charles Gounod, 
Geo.W. Morgan, 

Geo. W. Warren, 


St. James Hall, 
X. Scharwenka, 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason 
& Hamlin in 1861. Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have always maintained their supremacy over 
all others, having received Highest Honors at 
all Great World’s Exhibitions since 1367. 


SUPPLIED TO : 


H. M. Queen, 

The Empress kugenie, 
The Royai Navy, 

§.S. Etruria and Umbria, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, 

Dr. Stainer, 

Theo. Thomas, 

Dudley Buck, 


AND MANY OTHERS. THE LISZT ORGAN. ie Mason & 


8. P.Warren | 


Saint-Saéns, to all. others. 





(WITH PIPE TOP.) 











NEW YORK. 


PIANOS, 


Improved Method of Stringing, 
PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 
ARE CHARACTERIZED BY 


BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, 


GREATEST DURABILITY, 


Improved Method of Stringing, 


Mason & Hamrtn do not hesitate to make the extras 
ordinary claim for‘their pianos, that they are superior 
They recognize the hi 
achieved by other leading makers in the art of piano 
building, but still claim superiority. 
bute solely to the remarkable improvement introduced 
by them in the year 1882 and now known as 


Hamlin Piano String 


by the use of which is secured the greatest possible 
purity and refinement of tone, together with greatly 


FASHIONABLE MODELS : || Sa soe = ae & om, eee 
Liszt Organ, Queen’s Model, 
Eolian Harp Organ (at $105), | any applicane. 
Yacht Organ ($22 and up). 


A circular, containing testimonials from three hundred 
musicians, and tuners, sent, together with descriptive catalogue, te, 


Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 



















We employ a large force of experienced clerks: 
whose sole duty is to attend with care and promptness 


Mail Orders. 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. You get the | 
lowest prices, the latest styles, and largest stock to | 
select from. New York 
lower than those of any other city in the United States, 

Write to us for samples, catalogue, or information. 
Your letter will be answered ; not thrown into the 
waste paper basket. 


JUST OPENED. 


INDIA SILKS, 75e. to $1.50. 


Le Boutillier Bros. — 
Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


rices are 20 to 40 per cent. 


stamps for postage. 





Bottle, 


| LILLIAN RUSSELL 


WRITES 


Madame VELARO: 


**T am charmed with all of your Toilet 
| Requisites. I have used the Creamola daily, also 
| the Golden Jelly, Rosadenta, Fragrant Balm, and 
| 


Cleansing Foam. They are all simply 
DRY GOODS. _/srlenaia” 

“I used the Coralline, Creamola, and black for 
the eyebrows last night on the stage. 
lighted with the effect, and in future shall send to 
you for all I wish in the line of ‘make up. 


Very truly yours, 


Lillian Russell, 


The Velaro Cosmetics. 


promote and retain beauty, and from 
their natural appearance and purity are 
particularly adapted to home and street 
use. Aninteresting book, entitled ‘‘ How 
to Use Cosmetics,’’ will be sent GRATIS 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 49e. to $1.00. on receipt of your address with 4c. in 


SATINES, GINGHAMS, CHALLIES, Etc. 
Cut this out and put it in your scrap book. 
All Mail matter should bear our street address, [Mention this paper.] 249 W. 22d St., N.Y.City. 


CREAMOLA: 2” exauisite and in- 


—_———_. Stantaneous beauti- 


Broadway and 14th St., New York. A a gp eg 


Madame VELARO, 









In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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GODEY FOR JUNE. 


Exceedingly attractive is the June number of 
« GopEy’s Lapy’s Book.” It furnishes for the 
ladies a wide variety of all they want, whether 
for home management, mental culture, or perso- 
naladornment. In literary ability it occupies a 
very high rank, with a record dating back to 
1830, when the grandmothers of those who now 
read it were its delighted patrons. The Lapy’s 
Book doesnot, however, live only on its past 
record. It is in all respects «up to the times,” 
and should: be found on the reading table of 
every intelligent family. The June number con- 
tains valuable articles on self-helpful women ; to- 
gether with a number of deeply interesting 
sketches, stories and poems on every phase of 
life in which the ladies and their daughters seek 
pleasure and instruction, Any lddy who wants 
to dress tastefully at moderate expense may find 
in the pages of this magazine ample directions, 
with copious and practical illustrations. Only 
$2.00 a year; special inducements for clubbing. 
Address the publishers of GopEy’s LADy’s Book, 
1224 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Sample copies 
can be purchased of your newsdealer or will be 
sent by mail. 





soe 
BRIGHT AS A JUNE ROSE. 





GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for June is a gem ofa 
magazine both in its literary matter and its art 
illustrations, Laura F. Hinsdale opens with a 
valuable article on the lady writers of New Or- 
leans. A delightfully graphic sketch of Concord 
makes the reader at home in that lovely New 
England town. Anna Randall Diehl’s « Novel 
Remedy” ingeniously carries dismay into the 
ranks of both the physicians and the quack-medi- 
cine men. ‘Miss Dorothy’s Mistake” is a roy- 
ally good little story, the heroine of which is a 
fifty-year-old maid. The spinster interest is 
bravely kept up in “One Old Maid,” whose 
gray-haired life appears to have been a patch- 
work of other people’s cares. “ My Heroine,” a 
most captivating story of suffering and bravery, 
is completed. Charles Richards Dodge contin- 
ues his .“ Athletics for American Women,” 
this time giving valuable ideas about aquatic 
exercise. “My Simple Romance” grows 
out of certain experiences at an orphan asylum, 
and is exceedingly readable. In the “ Continued 
Story” line, “A Battle for Birthright ” is finished, 
while the “ Representative from Raccoon” will 
continue for another month or two to stimulate 
curiosity. Jenny June gives a racy account of the 





recent “Council of Women.” The Fashion 
Notes and illustrations are suggestive and sensi- 
ble, and will be of priceless service to ladies who 
want to combine elegance of dress with economy. 
There is a wealth of practical suggestion in the 
pages on Shopping, House and Home, and The 
Work-Table. The poetry is both choice and 
abundant. The frontispiece, “ Viola,” and its 
mate, “ June Flowers,” are photo-xylotic art- 
pieces, both of them worth framing. The lady 
who wants to know everything about dress, home 
management, gardening, decorative work, and 
what ‘is going on in the world of women, cannot 
afford to be without Gopry’s Lapy’s Book. 
The price is only $2 a year, with large induce- 
ments to those who get up clubs. Write to the 
publishers of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, 1224 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Sample copies can be 
purchased of newsdealers, or will be sent by 
mail, 





or 

FOR EVERY LADY AT HER HOME. 

Goperys’ LapDy’s Book is specially a home 
magazine for ladies, and one which ought to be 
in every family." The June number is before us, 
and a very excellent one it is, Although by no 
means a mere fashion journal, it tells a lady just 
what she wants for the season, and how to make 
it. It is rich with helpful hints about home 
management, decoration, and culture. Stories, 
sketches and articles of particular interest to 
ladies, enrich this number. The art illustrations 
in photo-xylotype; and the fashion plates, 
patterns, and embroidery designs, are worth in 
themselves more than the price of the magazine, 
Jenny June tells about the “Council of Women.’’ 
Laura Hinsdale, sketches the lady writers of 
New Orleans, Anna Randall Diehl, confounds 
medical science with her “Novel Remedy.” 
The story of “My Heroine” shows what a 
brave woman can do and suffer, Here are 
several sketches of useful and happy spinsters ; 
several good love stories, and a happy miscel- 
lany of sketches, poetry and articles which every 
intelligent and ambitious lady will find useful. 
The growing popularity of this favorite old 
magazine, and its largely increasing circulation, 
are the best evidences that its editors and 
publishers are giving the public what they want, 
All this at the rate of two dollars a year is surely 
a great deal for the money. Write to the 
publishers of GoDEy, 1224 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and see what inducements they 
have for you, Sample copies can be purchased 
of newsdealers, or will be sent by mail. 
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ORDERS BY MAIL. | 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Invite correspondence in regard to 
Samples and prices of their varied 
lines of Silk, Woolen, and Cotton 
Dress Materials. Black Silks, Color- 
ed Satins, Printed Pongees, Mixed 
and Check Cheviots for 
Wear, Satteens, Ginghams, and all 
Wash Fabrics are kept in select 
variety. Orders by letter are filled 
by our most experienced salesmen, 
and with assured satisfaction to the 
customers. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 





Used by the United States Government. 

op8 Suams Food Analysts, as the Stron: 
D 
anilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, 


Summer | 


Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities 
ney Purest and most Healthful. 
Powder does notcontain Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavoring Ex 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 





$$ 
ITEMS QUOTED AT RANDOM FROM 


| 'SHARPLESS BROTHERS 
Price-List of Seasonable Specialties: 


| Plain and figured China Silks, 75 shades, leading S colon, 
new designs, good qualities, 75c., $1.00, $1. 25 @ yard, 
—_ striped, checked and figured Surahs, 50c.,, 1 75C., Me, 


Summer Silks, black and white ond ‘womens in checks anj 
| stripes, 40c., be. 75. , $1.00 and $1.2! 
Velvets, ‘g2c., » $1.25 a .00 and ap. Black and whip 
stripe Velv Ly eae. a yar 
Silks, Bonnet’ s perfection, $1.18, $1.45. $1.79 and 
er Surah, 75c., $1.00, $1.25. Armure | de Lyon un 


$1.27 

Ww oak: Henriettas, new shades, 75c.. and $1 tora 

Silk Warp Henriettas, odd colors, $1. = $1.35. 

Serge Suitings, all colors, 50c., 75c. $1. 

E Oey Suitings and Domestic ao Cloth, 75c. and 

1.0 

Tricot Cloth in Spring shades, 50c. a y 

B. Priestley’s Black Silk Warp ‘rection. Clairette, Prin. 
cetta, Feather and Convent Cloths, $1.00, $1.50. 

Black Lac e, Silk and Wool mixed, for dresses or 
nations, light, strong. durable and al 50c. a 

Entirely new, Printed Dimity, 40c. a ya 

Boy as Satines, Saratoga Suitings oak "Ladies Mustlins, 







onmne Roses in Leading Colors, 45c. a bunch, 
Tips in em, White and Colors, 45c. a bunch, 
worth $1.2: 

Berlin She — Spri as and Summer weight, $2.00, $3.50, 

Jacquard Quilts, 31.5. Table Linen, 50c., 75c., $008 a yard 

Napkins, $1.00, $1.25, 1. 50 a dozen. 





By taking advantage of low cost sales 0 of bigness 
goods, the customer is the gainer, and the phe t of the 
house is so small in each instance, that as protection 
from actual loss, the purchaser, must pay the expensed 
transportation. 

Rai samples, estimates, and Summer Price-List wik 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS’, 
Chestnut and Eighth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention GopEy’s Lapy’s BooxK in letter 
Sharpless Brothers. 



































Dr. Price’s Cream 
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etc., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Che 
New York. Chicago. St. Louis: 








In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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VOLUME CXVI., 





A Battle For Birthright. By Myre 

Sawyer Hamlin, 34, 131, 233, 334) 445, 516 
A Brief Episode In a Great Man’s His- 

tory. By C. M. Holloway, 520 
A Carol—A Poem. By Clinton Scol- 


B /ard, 325° 
A Concord Day. By S. ZH. G., 497 
A Detective’s Story. By £2. W. MN, 239 
A Dilemma.—A Poem. By Clara Green, 207 
A Famous Ranchero. By Mrs, Croly, 199 
A Five O’Clock Tragedy.—A Poem. 

By Aristine Anderson, 528 
A Legacy.—A Poem. By ¥. G. Whit- 

tier, 124 


Alice.—A Poem. By Yoseph D. Miller, 108 
A May Queen —A Poem. By Hollis 

Freeman, 444 
An Expensive Girl. By Clara Green, 17 
A Notable Place. By #. Maria George, 426 
A Novel Remedy. By Anna Randall 





Diehl, 499 
Architecture (///ustrated), 51, 247, 480 
A Silent House——A Poem, By Pearl 

Eytinge, 30 
A Song of Life—A Poem. By Mary 

L. Beers, 230 
As You Went Down the Road.—A Po- 

em. By Margaretta Lippincott, 313 
Aunt Maria’s Aid. By £. &. Lane, 222 
A Vision of Birds——A Poem. By Sarah 

Bridges Stebbins, 13 
A Vision of Destiny, By Z. S, Z., 135 
A Washington Romance. By Leigh 

North, 28 
A Woman’s Answer.—A Poem. By - 

netta Eames, 501 
Beneath the Rose.—A Poem. By the 

Author of « Pilot Fortune,” 38 
Bonny Eloise. By Hope Wiley, 454 
Book Notices, 89, 190, 295, 393, 479, 563 
Castles in Spain—A Poem. By A/i- 

binyl Dickinson, 506 
Childhood._A Poem. By Marie Le 

Baron, 515 


Chat With Correspondents, 87, 188, 292, 391, 478 
Colored Fashion Plates, 1, 94, 194, 296, 393, 493 
Colored Work Pages, containing : 

Irish Art Embroidery, 1, 82 


we) 


Art Work in Natural Materials, 


Trimmings for Upholstery, 
Model for Bedspread, 
Design for Sofa Pillow, 
Design for Tidy, 

Eugenie Marlitt. By S. H. G., 


Fashions, containing : 


99; 
199, 
301, 
399, 


Acorn Visite, (Lllustrated), 400, 


A Modified Sailor Hat, 
Astrakhan Toga, 
Apron for Girl of Five Years, 
A Stylish Hat, 
A Train Skirt, 
Bag Muff, 
Black Chip Hat, 
Bodice for Wool Dress, 
Bodice of Silk, 
Bonnet of Beige Color Straw, 
Bonnet of Beige Color Straw, 
Bonnet of Fancy Straw, 
Bonnet of Raspberries and 
Leaves, 
Bonnet of Yellow Lace, 
Bracelets of Etruscan Gilt, 
Braided Jacket, 
Braided Ulster, 


“ 


“ce 


66 


Calling Costume of Gobelin Blue, « 


Chatelaine and Watch, 
Chemise for Lady, 
Chemise for Lady, 
Chevalier Hat, 
Cloak for Girl, 
Cloak for Infant, 
Combination Dress for Lady, 
Combination Dress for Lady, 
Costume for Girl, 
Diamond Pins, 
Dinner Dress, 
Dinner Gown, 
Dinner Toilette, 
Directoire Bonnet, 
Dress Bonnet of Cream Velvet, 
Dress Bonnet of Bronze Velvet, 
Dress for Girl of Fourteen Years, 
Dress for Girl of Eight Years, 
Dress for Girl of Seven Years, 
Dress for Girl of Twelve Years, 
Drawers for Lady, 

iii 


402, 


402, 


185 
282 
375 
473 
489 

13 


463 
481 


489 
463 
156 

64 
299 
483 
483 
463 
481 
299 


255 


261 


257 


257 
489 
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Dress of Black Peau de Soié, (///ustrated), 


Embroidered Fichu, 
English Straw Hat, 
English Walking Hat, 
Evening Gown, 

Evening Jacket, 

Fancy Hair Pins, 

French Dress, 

French Walking Costume, 
Fancy Straw Hat, 

Frock for Girl of Five Years, 
Front and Back of Apron, 


Front and Back of Dinner Dress, 


Front and Back of House Dress, 
Front and Back of Dress for 


Girl of Nine Years, 


Front and Back of Dress for 


Girl of Six Years, 


Front and Back of Walking 


Costume, 
Fur Bonnet, 


Girls’ Dress of Black Camel’s 


Hair 
Gown for Young Girl, 
Greek Dress, 
Hat of Dark Velvet, 
Hats for Ladies, 
Hat for Lady, 
Hat of Straw, 
Hat of Grey Straw, 
House Dress of Grey Wool, 
Indoor Costume, 
Indoor Toilet, 
Indoor Toilet, 
Jacket for House Wear, 
Jacket With Vest, 
Jerseys, 
Lace Pins, 
Ladies’ Cloak, 
Ladies’ Drawers, 


Lady’s Dress of Black Ben- 


galine, 
Lady’s Dress of Scotch Zephyr 
Gingham, 
Large Hat. of Brown Straw, 
Marie Stuart Bonnet, 
.Marie Stuart Head-Dress, 
Marquise Visité, 
Morning Dress of Gobelin 
Blue, 
Morning Gown, 
Morning Jacket of Cashmere 
Muff of Black Lace, 
New English Walking Hat, 
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64 
254 


953 


481 
299 
297 
486 


555 


483 
98 


257 





New Sailor Hat, (Lilustrated), 
Night Dress for Child, se 
Night Dress for Lady, ‘ 


Octagon Parasol, 

Parasol of Black Lace, 

Parasol of Cream Color Satin, « 

Parasol of White Lace, 

Paris Bonnet, 

Party Dress, 

Plastron of Black Lace, 

Plush Muff, 

Raglan Cloak, 

Reception Dress, 

Reception Dress, 

Reception Gown, a 

Reception Toilette, | 

Redingote of Green Cloth, 

Scotch Hat, 

Shell pins for the Hair, 

Side-comb of Shell, 

Silk Petticoat, 

Skating Costume, 

Skirt for Little Girl, 

Spring Bodice, 

Spring Costume, 

Spring Dress, 

Spring Jacket, 

Spring Toilettes, 

Spring Toilette in Wool, 

Street Costume, 

Suit for Boy of Six Years, 

Sun Umbrella of Blue and 
White Surah, 

Sun Umbrella of Dark Green 
Silk, “ 

Sun Umbrella of Red Surah, « 

Tam O’Shanter Cap, ‘“ 

Tea Gown of Gobelin Blue, « 

Tea Gown of Satin Mer- 
veilleux, 

Theatre Bodice, 


Triple Plastron, “ 
Turle Bodice, “e 
Tunics and Pinafores, <4 360, 361, 
Velvet Bonnet, ‘ 
Venetian Chatelaine, “ 
Victoria Visite, “ 
Visite of Sealskin, “ 
Walking Costume of Absinthe 
Green, “ 
Walking Costume of Plaid 
Woolen, “ 


Walking Costume of Terra 
Cotta Cashmere, 
Widow's Dress, 
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Wrap for Lady, (///ustrated), 363 
«Far and Near Club,” 75> 173) 279, 374 . 
F irtation—A poem. By FulianMagnus, 138 
From Shore to Shore.—A Poem. By 

Henry W. Austin, 43 
Frontispiece Illustrations, comprising : 

Lady Lorraine and Chi'd, 

Treasures of the Green Vaults of Dres- 

den, 
John G. Whittier, 
Two Tankards of the 16th and 17th 
Century, 

The Hat, 

Interior of Langunita Ranch, 

Mrs. Nicholson, 

The Head, 

A Reverie, 

Viola, 

June Flowers, 
Gerome’s Baby. By Elizabeth C. Winter, 435 
God is Good to Me.—A Poem. By Lily 

Bell, 458 
Greuze’s Cruche Cassee, 243 
Half Hours With Classic Authors. By 

Frances A, Shaw, 24, 215, 405 
Her Last Performance, By Brad Court- 

land, 231 
Hilda, 142 
Ilints to Lady Equestrians. By $. JZ. 

Napier, 452 
Home.—A Poem, By Helen Hunt 

Jackson, 425 
Home and Society Manners. By Aunt 

Amanda, 31, 128, 241, 326 
House and Home, 69, 169, 271, 368, 469, 548 
How Easter came to Milligan's. By 

Lillian D. Rice, 314 
How Lutie Managed it. By J/ay 

Vivian Clyde, 41 
Indirection—A Poem. By 2. Reall, 130 
In Exile-—A Poem. By ¥. Gertrude 

Menard, 519 
In Memoriam.—A Poem. By Helen 

Hunt Fackson, 511 
Little Sister Francina. By Xate De 

Courcy, 39 
Love’s Quarrel.—A Poem. By Foseph 

D. Miller, 137 
Love's Secret—A Poem. By George 

Birdseye, 492 
Madame Emile DeGirardin. By Fudlia 

A, Kempshall, 44 
Masks and Faces.—A Poem. By 

George Birdseye, 434 





May.—A Poem. By LZ. &. Baker, 434 
Miss Dorothy’s Mistake, By P. Sains- 
bury, 502 


Monthly Resume of Practical Matters 
Relating to Dress and Social Events 
53> I5I, 249, 349; 459» 537 


Mother or Daughter. By Helen Camp- 


bell, 117 
Music, comprising : 

Gen. RBoulanger’s March, 346 

May Bells Ringing, 400 

Norwegian Song, 147 

Wonderful the Power of Love, 486 
My Guide,—A Poem, By Lillian Grey, 33 
My Heroine. By L£iizabeth Phipps 

Train, 421, 507 
My Millenial Club. By Xate Sandorn, 332 
My Simple Romance. By Fanny Lou- 

ise Weaver, 529 
Nancy’s Buryin’ Cloe’s. By A. MM. 

Ewell, 119 
New York Letter. By Fenny Fune, 543 
Nocturne.—A Poem. By Adeline £. 

Kuapp, 242 
Nymph in thy Orisons, Be All My Sins 

Remembered.—A Poem. By C. 

S. B., 235 
One Old Maid. By Yohn Frances, 535 


Outdoor Athletics for American Women, 


By Charles Richards Dodge, 
208, 338, 441, 512 


Paul’s Sister. By Brenda Browne, 429 
Retribution —A Poem. By 4. CG. P, 420 
Some American Magazine Writers of 
Fifty Years Ago. By Z. Shippen, 329 
Some Aspects of Social Life in Phila- 
_ delphia, By Anne H. Wharton, 236 
Some New Orleans Women in Contem- 
porary Literature. By Laura F. 
Hinsdale, 489 
Sonnet-Love.—A Poem. By Charles 
Kiely Shetterly, 425 
Sorosis.—A Poem. By Mary £. Bryan, 453 
Springtime,—A Poem. By A“. G. P, 420 


Studies in Dress.—The Head, (///ustrated), 321 


Superstitions—-A Poem. By Anna Leach 226 
The Business Outlook for Women. By 

Mrs. Croly, 301 
The Care of Window Plants During 

Summer. By G. Z. W,, 457 
The City of the White Swan. By Z. 

Maria George, 227 
The Fairies Gipsey Tent.—A Poem. 

By Ars. D, Dandridge. 325 
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The First Snow.—A Comedietta in 

Verse. By Ella Diets, 23 
The First Woman Editor.and Proprie- 

tor of a Great Daily. By Catherine 


Cole, 331 
The Home of the Quaker Poet. By 

Anna L, Lear, 109 
The Isle of the Long Ago.—A Poem. 

By Benjamin F. Taylor, 108 


The Martyr.--A Poem. By &. Z. Lenshki, 40 
The Old Home.—A Poem. By Foseph 

Dana Miller, 496 
The Representative from Raccoon. By 

a Country Editor, 6, 102, 202, 304, 413, 493 
The Second Watch. By Emma L. 


Chester, 140 
The Shopper, 66, 166, 269, 367, 467, 546 
The Wish.—A Poem. By Richard C. 

Lenski, 116 
Three Kisses of Farewell.—A Poem. 

By Saxe Holm, 145 
Today. A Poem. By a Sister of 

Charity, 536 
To-Day and To-Morrow, 48, 146, 244, 344 
ToaFlirt—A Poem. By Count Gran- 

ette Lewis, 12 
Two.—A Poem. By S, 2. S,, 12 
Two Arrows.—A Poem. By Paul Fast- 

nor, 141 


Two Enemies. By Zadgar Fawcett, 
112, 211, 317 


Two Sidesto a Question. By M/rs. Croly, 3 
Unromantic—A Poem. By Grace ZB. 
Blackwell, 127 
Washington in Sackcloth and Ashes, 341 
What Some Philadelphia Women are 
Doing. By Anne H. Wharton, 125 
What Spring Brings to Gotham. By ‘ 
Fenny Fune, 464 


Which is Queen.—A Poem. By 4Z.C.D., 506 
Why I Love Her—A Poem. By JZ. W. 

Bryce, 240 
Why Women Fail. By Fanet Reutz Rees, 37 
Work Department, containing: 

A New Idea, (Lllustrated), 285 
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A Pine Pillow, 
A Pretty Pincushicn, 
A Shoe Button Case, 


A Short Chapter on Bags, 


Baby’s Bootikin, 

Ball Holder, 

Button Bag, 

Canadian Sofa Cushion, 
Check Pincushion, 

Cord Work Outline, 
Crochet Edging, 

Crochet Edging, 

Crochet Edging, 
Decorated Toilet Bottles, 


Design in Tapestry Work, 


Design for Duster Bag, . 
Design for Sofa Cushion, 
Embroidery, : 


Embroidery Design for Hand- 


kerchief, 
Fancy Bag for Fan, 
Fascinator for Head, 
Fashionable Tea Cosies, 
Hints on Linen Marking, 
Holiday Knick-nacks, 
Jacket for Infant, 
Jersey Cap for Child, 
Lavender Faggots, 
Mexican Art, 
My Two Afghans, 
Needle and Thread, 
New Braid Lace, 
Painted Jugs, 
Palm Leaf Fans, 
Pinafore, 
Pretty Trifles, 
Sachet Box, 
Scrap Pail, 
The Brownies in Etching, 
The Butterfly Bag, 


The Power of The Needle, 


Water Lily Penwiper, 
Woolen Fringe, «+ 


Working Women, and How To Help 
Them. By Ms. Croly, 
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